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She Bouquet. 


“ [have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE LADY OF GOLLERUS. 


From Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 
BY T. CROFTON CROKER, ESQ. PART II. 
—— 

‘On the shore of Smerwick harbour, one fine sum- 
mer’s morning, just at day-break, stood Dick Fitzgerald, 


‘shoghing the dudeen,” which may be translated, smok-|4id not seem much displeased at this mode of con- 


ing his pipe. The sun was gradually rising behind the 


her side, and took hold of her hand, by way of comforting 
her. *Twas in no particular an ugly hand, only there 
was a small web between the firgers, as there is in a 
duck’s foot ; but ’twas as thin and as white as the skin 
between egg and shell. ‘ What’s your name, my darling ?” 
says Dick, thinking to make her conversant with him; 
but he got no answer; and he was certain sure now, 
either that she could not speak, or did not understand 
him: he therefore squeezed her hand in his, as the only 
way he had of talking to her. Its the universal lan- 
guage; and there’s not a woman in the world, be she 
fish or lady, that does not understand it. The Merrow 


versation; and, making an end of her whining all at 


lofty Brandon, the dark sea was getting green in the light, | once—‘ Man,’ says she, looking up in Dick Fitzgerald’s 
and the mists, clearing away out of the valleys, went rolling | face, * Man, will you eat me?’ ‘ By all the red petticoats 
and curling like the smoke from the corner of Dick’s 
mouth. ‘Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning,’ said 
Dick, taking the pipe from between his lips, and looking |jewel! Is it I eat you, my pet ?—Now, ’twas some ugly 
towards the distant ocean, which lay as still and tranquil asa | ill-looking thief of a fish put that notion into your own 
tom) of polished marble. * Well, to be sure,’ continued he, | pretty head, with the nice green hair down upon it, that is 
after a pause, * ’tis mighty lonesome to be talking-to one’s | 50 cleanly combed out this morning!’ ‘ Man,’ said the 
self by way of company, and not to have another soul to 
answer one—nothing but the child of one’s own-voice,{me?’ Dick’s thoughts were running on a wife: he saw, 
the echo! I know this, that if I had the luck, or may 
bethe misfortune,’ said Dick, with a melancholy smile, |8he spoke, and spoke too like any real woman, he was 
‘to have the woman, it would not be this way with me!—j fairly in love with her. ’Twas the neat way she called 
and what in the wide world is a man without a wife? | 5! 

He’s no more, surely, than a bottle without a drop of| Dick, trying to speak to her after her own short fashion ; 
drink in it, or dancing without music, or the left leg of a 
scissars, or a fishing-line without a hook, or any other 
matter that is no ways complete. Is it not so?’ said Dick 
Fitzgerald, casting his eyes towards a rock upon the 
strand, which, though it could not speak, stood up as| Willing to be yours, Mister Fitzgerald; but stop, if you 
firm, and looked as bold, as ever Kerry witness did. But | please, till I twist up my hair.’ It was some time before 


and check aprons between Dingle and Tralee,’ cried Dick, 
jumping up in amazement, ‘I’d as soon eat myself, my 


Merrow, ‘ what will you do with me, if.you won't eat 


at the first glimpse, that she was handsome; but since 


him man, that settled the matter entirely. ‘ Fish,’ says 


‘fish,’ says he, ‘ here’s my word, fresh and fasting, for 
you this blessed morning, that I’ll make you Mistress 
Fitzgerald before all the world; and that’s what I'll do.’ 
* Never say the word twice,’ says she; ‘I’m ready and 


she had settled it entirely to her liking; for she guessed, 


what was his astonishment at beholding, just at the foot 
of that rock, a beautiful young creature combing her hair, 
which was of a sea-green colour; and now, the salt water 
shining on it, appeared, in the morning light, like melted 
butter upon cabbage. Dick guessed at’ once that she was 
a Merrow, although he had never seen one before, for he 
spied the cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted cap, which 
the sea-people use for diving down into the ocean, lying 
upon the strand, near her; and he had heard, that if once 
he could possess himself of the cap, she would lose the 
power of going away into the water: so he seized it with 


about, as naturally as any Christian. When the Merrow 
saw that her little diving-cap was gone, the salt tears— 


cheeks, and she began a low mournful cry with just the 
tender voice of a new-born infant. Dick, although he 
knew well enough what she was crying for, determined to 


see what luck would come out of it. Yet he could not 
help pitying her; and when the dumb thing looked up |t 


in his face, and her cheeks all moist with tears, twas|ney?’ ‘’Tis no bad thing to have when one wants it,’ 





tender heart of hisown. ‘Don’t cry, my darling,’ said| yes,’ said the Merrow, ‘they bring me what I want.’ 
_{* To speak the truth, then,’ said Dick, ‘ ’tis a straw bed I 


Dick Fitzgerald; but the Merrow, like any bo! 


only cried the more for that. Dick sat himself down by | have at home before yous and that, I’m thinking, is no 


greatest wonder, ‘Is it spea)\ng you are, my darling, 
to the salt water?’ ‘Its nowning else,’ says she, quite 
carclessly; ‘I’m just sending word home to my father 
all speed, and she, hearing the noise, turned her head | not to be waiting breakfast for me; just to keep him from 
being uneasy in his mind.’ ‘ And who’s your father, my 
duck ?? says Dick. * What!’ said the Merrow, ‘ did you 
doubly salt, nodoubt, from her—came trickling down her | never hear of my father? he’s the king of the waves, to 

be sure!’ * And yourself, then, is a real king’s daughter ?’ 
said Dick, opening his two eyes to take a full and true 
survey of his wife that was to be. ‘Oh, I’m nothing else 


keep the cohuleen driuth, let her cry never so much, to | but a made man with you, and a king your father ;—to 
be sure he has all the money that’s down in the bottom of 


I suppose, that she was going among strangers, where she 
would be looked at. When that was done, the Merrow 
put the comb in her pocket, and then bent down her head, 
and whispered some words to the water that was close to the 
foot of the rock. Dick saw the murmur of the words upon 
the top of the sea, going out towards the wide ocean, just 
liké a breath of wind rippling along ; and, says he, in the 


he sea!’ * Money,’ repeated the Merrow, * what’s mo- 


enough to make any one feel, let alone Dick, who had | replied Dick; * and may be now the fishes have the under- 


ever and always, like most of his countrymen, a mighty | standing to bring up whatever you bid them?’ ‘Oh, 


ways fitting for a king’s daughter; so if "twould not be 
displeasing to you, just to mention a nice feather bed, 
with a pair of new blankets; but what am [I talking 
about? may be you have not such things as beds down 
under the water?’ * By all means,’ said she, * Mr. Fitz- 
gerald—pleniy of beds at your service. I’ve fourteen 
oyster beds of my own, not to mention one just plant- 
ing for the rearing of young ones.” ‘You have?’ 
says Dick, scratching his head, and looking a little 
puzzled. *’Tis a feather bed I was speaking of—but 
clearly, yours is the very cut of a decent plan, to have 
bed and supper so handy to each other, that a person 
when they’d have the one, need never ask for the other.’ 
However, bed or no bed, money or no money, Dick 
Fitzgerald determined to marry the Merrow, and the 
Merrow had given her consent. Away they went, there- 
fore, across the Strand, from Gollerus to Ballinrunnig, 
where Father Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning.’ 
‘There are two words to this bargain, Dick Fitzgerald,” 
said his reverence, looking mighty glum. ‘ And is ita 
fishy woman you’d marry ?—the Lord preserve us!— 
Send the scaly creature home to her own people, that's 
my advice to you, wherever she came from.’ Dick had 
the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and was about to give it 
back to the Merrow, who looked covetously at it, but he 
thought for a moment, and then, says he—* Please your 
reverence, she’s a king’s daughter.’ ‘If she was the 
daughter of fifty kings,’ said Father Fitzgibbon, ‘I tell 
you, you can’t marry her, she being a fish.’ ‘ Please 
your reverence,’ said Dick again, in an under tone, ‘ she 
is as mild and as beautiful as the moon.’ ‘ If she were as 
mild and as beautiful as the sun, moon, and stars, all put 
together, I tell you, Dick Fitzgerald,’ said the priest, 
stamping his right foot, ‘ you can’t marry her, she being 
afish!’ * But she has all the gold that’s down in the 
sea only for the asking, and I’m a made man if I marry 
her; and,” said Dick, looking up slily, ‘I can make it 
worth any one’s while to do the job.” ‘Oh; that alters 
the case entirely,’ replied the priest; ‘ why there’s some 
reason now in what you say; why didn’t you tell me this 
before ?—marry her by all means if she was ten times a 
fish. Money, you know, is not to be refused in these bad 
times, and I may ag well have the hansel of it as another, 
that maybe would aot take half the pains in counselling 
you that I have done.’ So Father Fitzgibbon married 
Dick Fitzgerald to the Merrow, and, like any loving 
couple, they returned to Gollerus well pleased with each 
other. Every thing prospered with Dick, he was at the 
sunny side of the world; the Merrow made the best of 
wives, and they lived together in the greatest content- 
ment. It was wonderful to see, considering where she 
had been brought up, how she would busy herself about 

the house, and how well she nursed the children; for, at 

the end of three years, there were a8 many young Fitz. 

geralds—two boys and a girl. In short, Dick was a 

happy man, and so he might have continued to the end 

of his days, if he had only had the sense to take proper care 

of what he had got; many another man, however, be- 

side Dick, has not had wit enough todo that. One day, 

when Dick was obliged to go to Tralee, he left his wife 

minding the children at home after him, and thinking 

she had pienty to do without disturbing his fishing tacklg. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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Dick was no sooner gone, than Mrs. Fitzgerald set about 
cleaning up the house, and chancing to pull down a fish- 
ing net, what should she find behind it, in a hole in the 
wall, but her own cohulcen driuth. She took it out, .and 
looked at it, and then she thought of her father the king, 
and her mother the queen, and her brothers and sisters, 
and she felt a longing to go back tothem. She sat down 
on a little stool, and thought over the happy days she had 
spent under the sea; then she looked at her children, and 
thought on the love and affection of poor Dick, and how 
it would break his heart to lose her. * But,’ says she, 
* he won't lose me entirely; for I'll come back to him 
again; and who can blame me for going to see my father 
and mother, after being so long away from them?’ She 
got up and went towards the door, but came back again to 
look once more at the child that was sleeping in the cradle. 
She kissed it gently, and, as she kissed it, a tear trembled 
for an instant in her eye, and then fell on its rosy cheek. 
She wiped away the tear; and turning to the eldest little 
girl, told her to take good care of her brothers, and to be 
a good child herself, until she came back. The Merrow 
then went down wo the strand. The sea was lying calm 
and smooth, just heaving and glittering in the sun, and 
she thought she heard a faint sweet singing, inviting her 
to come down. All her old ideas and feelings came flood- 
ing over her mind ; Dick and her children were at the in- 
stant forgotten, and placing the cohuleen driuth on her 
head, she plunged in. Dick came home in the evening, 
and, missing his wife, he asked Kathelin, his little girl, 
what had become of her mother, but she could nat tell 
him. He then inquired of the neighbours, and he learned 
that she was seen going towards the strand with a strange- 
looking thing like a cocked hatin herhand, Hereturned 
to his cabin to search for the cohuleen driuth. It was 
gone, and the truth now flashed upon him. Year after 
year did Dick Fitzgerald wait, expecting the return of his 
wife, but he never saw her more. Dick never married 
again, always thinking that the Merrow would, sooner or 
later, return to him, and nothing could ever persuade him 
but that her father, the king, kept her below by main 
force; ‘for,’ said Dick, ‘she surely would not-of herself 
give up her husband and her children.’ While she was 
with isina, she was so good a wife in every respect, that to 
this day she is spoken of in the tradition of the country as 
the pattern for one, under the name of the Lady of Gol- 
lerus.”’ 
Seas 
THE GHOST SEER. 
——_—_ 
Translated and abridged fiom the German of the cele- 
brated Schiller. 


(Continued from our last.) 





Lord Seymour (this was the name of the Englishman) 
called upon us very carly in the forenoon, and was, soon 
afterwards, followed by a person whom the bailiff had in- 
trusted with the care of conducting us tothe prison. I forgot 
to mention, that one of the Prince’s domestics, a native of 
Bremen, who had served him many years with the strictest 
tidelity, and who possessed his contidence, had been miss- 
ing for several days. Whether he had met with any acci- 
dent; whether he had been kidnapped, or had voluntarily 
absented himself, was a secret to every one. The last sup- 
position was extremely improbable, as his conduct had 
always been regular and irreproachauble. All that his come 
panions could recollect, was, that be had been, for some 
ume, very melancholy, and that, whenever he had a mo- 
ment’s leisure, he used to visit a certain monastery in the 
Giudecea, where he had formed an acquaintance with some 
monks. This induced us to suppose that he might have 
fallen into the hands of the priests, aud been persuaded 
to turn Catholic, The Prince was very tolerant, or rather 
indifferent about matters of this kind, and the few in- 
quires he caused to be made proving unsuccessful, he 
pave up the search. He, however, regretted the loss of 
this man, who had constantly attended him in his 
campaigns, had always been faithtully attached to him, and 
whom it was therefore difficult to replace in a foreign 
country. The Prince’s banker, whom he had com- 
miesioned to provide him with another servant, came at 


the moment we were going out. He presented to the 
Prince a well-dressed man, of a good appearance, about 
forty years of age, who had been for a long time secretary 
to a Procurator, spoke French and a little German, and, 
was, besides, furnished with the best recommendations. 
The Prince was pleased with the man’s physiogromy, and 
as he declared that he would be satisfied with such wages 
as his service should be found to merit, the Prince en- 
gaged him immediately. 

We found the Sicilian in a private prison, where, as the 
bailiff assured us, he had been lodged for the present, to 
accommodate the Prince, as he was to be confined in future 
under the lead roofs, to which there isno access. T'hese 
lead roofs are the most terrible dungeons in Venice. They 
are situated on the top of the Palace of St. Mark, and the 
miserable criminals suffer so excessively from the heat of 
the leads, occasioned by theburning rays of the sun descend- 
ing directly upon them, that they frequently turn mad. 
The Sicilian had recovered from his terror, and. rose re- 
spectfully at the sight of the Prince. He had fetters on 
one hand and one leg, but he was able to walk about the 
room at liberty. The keeper left the prison, as soon as we 
had entered. 

** I come,” said the Prince, ** to request an explanation 
of you on two subjects. You-owe me the one, and it shall 
not be to your disadvantage if you grant me the other.” 

*¢ My part is now acted,” replied the Sicilian ; ** my des- 
tiny is in your hands.” 

*¢ Your sincerity alone can soften its rigour.” 

** Speak, my Prince; I am ready toanswer you. I have 
nothing now to lose.” : 

** You showed me the face of the Armenian in.a looking» 
glass. How was it done?” ~~ 

** What you saw was no looking-glass. A portrait in 
pastel behind a glass, representing a man in an Armenian 
dress, deceived you. The want of light, your astonishment, 
and my own dexterity, favoured the deception. The pic- 
ture itself must have been found among the other things 
seized at the inn.” ; 

** But how came you to be so well~acquainted with my 
ideas, as to hit upon the Armenian ?” 

*¢ This was not difficult, my Prince. You have fre- 
quently mentioned your adventure with the Armenian, at 
table, in the presenceof your domestics. One of my servants 


ecca, and learned from him, gradually, as much as. I 
wished to know. By this means, also, I reccived the first 
information of your residence, and of your adventure at 
Venice; and I resolved immediately to profit by them. 
You see, my Prince, I am sincere. I was apprized of your 
intended excursion on the Brenta. I was prepared for it, 
and a key that dropped by chance from your pocket, 
afforded me the first opportunity of trying my art upon 

ou.” 

How! Have I been mistaken? The adventure of 
the key was then:a trick of yours, and not of the Arme- 
nian? You say this key fell from my pocket ?” 

** You accidentally dropped it in taking out your purse, 
and I seized a moment, when no person was observin, 
me, to cover it with my foot. An intelligence subsist 
between myself and the person of whom you bought the 
lottery ticket. He caused you to draw it from a box where 
there was no blank, and the key had been in the snuff- 
box long before it came into your possession.” 

** I understand. you. And the monk who stopped me 
in my way, and addressed me in a manner so solemn......” 

** Was the same who, I hear, has been wounded in the 
chimney. He is one of my accomplices, and, under that 
disguise, has rendered me many important services.” 

** But what purpose was this intended to answer ?” 

*s ‘To render you thoughtful ; to inspire you with such 
a train of ideas as should be favourable to the wonders I 
intended to make you believe.” 

** The pantomimical dance, which ended in a manner 
s0 extraordinary, was at least none of your contrivance.” 

*s]T had taught the girl who represented the queen. 
Her performance was the result of my instructions. I 
supposed your Highness would not be a little astonished 
to tind yourself’ known in this place, and (I intreat your 
pardon, my Prince) your adventure with the Armenian 
gave room for me to hope that you were already disposed 
to reject natural interpretations, and to search for the 
marvellous.” 

** Indeed,” exclaimed the Prince, at once angry and 
amazed, and casting upon mea significant look ; ** indeed, 
I did not expect this.” 





* Neither probably did the greatest number of my readers. 
The circumstance of the crown, deposited at the feet of the 





Prince in a manner 80 solemn and unexpected, and the for- 
mer prediction of the Armenian, seem so naturally and so 


acquainted with one of eng accidentally, in the Gui- |. 


** But,” said the Prince again, after a long silence, 
** how did you produce the figure that appeared on the 
wall over the chimney ?” 

** By means of a magic lantern that was fixed in the 
opposite window-shutter, in which you have undoubtedly 
observed an opening.” 

** And how did it happen that none of us perceived the 
lantern,’’ asked Lord Seymour. 

** You remember, my Lord, that on your re-entering 
the room, it was darkened by a thick smoke of perfume, 
I likewise usedythe precaution to place upright against the 
wall near the window, the boards which had been taken 
up from-the floor. By these means I prevented the shut. 
ter from coming immediately under = sight. Moreover, 
the lantern remained covered until you had taken your 
places, and until there was no further reason to apprehend 
any examination from the persons in the saloon. 

** As I looked out of the window in the other pavillion,” 
said I, ** & heard a noise like that of a person — a 
ladder against the side of the house. Was it really 80?” 

‘© Yes; my assistant stood upon this ladder to direct the 
magic lantern.” 

‘* The apparition,” continued ‘the Prince, ‘‘ had really 
a superficial likeness to my deceased friend, and, what was 
particularly striking, his hair, which was of a very light 
colour, was exactly imitated. Was this mere chance? or 
how did you come by. such:2 resemblance ?” 

‘© Your Highness mast recollect, that you had at table 
a snuff-box laid by your plate, with an enamelled portrait 
of an officer in a French uniform. I asked whether you 
had any thing about you asa memorial of your friend, 
Your Highness answered in the affirmative. I conjeo. 
tured it might be the box. I had attentively considered 
the picture during supper, and being very expert in draw. 
ing, and not less happy in taking likenesses, I had no diffi. 
culty in giving to my shade the superficial resemblance 
you have perceived, the more so, as the Marquis’s features 
were very striking.”’ 

‘* But the figure seemed to move.” 

‘* It appeared so, yet it was not the figure, but the smoke, 
which received its light.” 

‘¢ And the man who fell down in the chimney, spoke for 
the apparition ?” 

s* He did.” 

*¢ But he could not hear your questions distinctly.” 

‘sThere was no occasion for it. You recollect, my 
Prince, that I ordered you all very strictly not to propose 
any question yourselves. My inquiries and his answers 
mene ye-conperten hee y us; ie oe no mistake 
might happen, I caused him to s at long intervals, 
which he counted by the beating of a watch.” ‘ 

** You ordered the innkeeper carefully to extinguish 
every fire in the house with water; this was undoubtedly 

“¢ To save the man in the chimney. from the danger of 
being smothered ; because the chimneys in the house com- 
municate with each other, and I did not think myself se 
cure from your retinue.” 

** How did it‘happen,”’ asked Lord Seymour, ‘‘that yout 





host appeared neither sooner nor later than you wished 
im ?” 

‘* The ghost wasin the room for some time before I 
called nim, but while the room was lighted, the shade was 
too faint to be perceived. When the formula of the con- 
juration was finished, I caused: the cover of the box, in 
which the spirit was burning, to drop down; 
was darkened, and it.was not till then that the figure oo 
the wall could be distinctly seen, -although it had been re 
flected there a considerable time before.” 

** When the ghost appeared, we all felt an electrical 
stroke. How was that managed ?” 

**You have discovered the machine under the sltar. 

You have also seen, that I was standing upon a silk-car- 
pet. I ordered you to form a half moon around me, and 
to take each other’s hands. When the crisis approached, I 
gave a sign to one of you to seize me by the hair. The 
silver crucifix was the conductor, and: you felt the el 
stroke when I touched it with with my band.” 
‘¢ You ordered us, Count O—— and myself,” continued 
Lord Seymour, **to hold two naked swords across over 
your head, during the whole time of the conjuration : for 
what purpose ?” 





obviously to aim at the same object; that, at the first reading 
of these memoirs, I immediately remembered the deceitful 
speech of the Witches in Macbeth: 


** Hail to thee, Thane of Glamis? ; 
** All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be King hereafter.” 


When a particular idea has once entered the mind, in a solemn 
and extraordinary manner, it necessarily connects with itself 





every subsequent idea which seems to have the least afialty 
to it.—Note of the German Editor. 
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«+ For no other than to en your attention during the 
eration ; because I distrusted you two the most. You 
remember, that I expressly commanded you to hold the 
sword one inch above my head ; by confining you exactly 
to this distance, I prevented you from looking where I-did 
not wish you. I had not then perceived my principal 


my.” . 
* Lown you acted cautiously: but why were we obliged 
to appear undressed ?” : 

“Merely to give a greater solemnity to the scene, and 
to fill vour imaginations with the idea of something ex- 
traordinary.”” 

«The second apparition prevented your ghost from 
speaking,” said the Prince; ‘* what should we have learnt 

him ?” 
OF Neatly the same as what you heard afterwards. It 
was not without design that I asked your Highness whe- 
ther you had told me every thing that the deceased com- 
municated to you, and whether you had made any further 
inquiries on this subject in his country. I thought this 
was Necessary, in order to prevent the deposition of the 

from being contradicted by facts, with which you 
were previously acquainted. Knowing likewise that every 
man, especially in his youth, is liable to-error, I inquired 
whether the life of your friend had been irreproachable, 
and on your answer I founded that of the ghost.” 

“Your explanation of this matter is satisfactory; but 
there remains a principal circumstance of which I require 
some explanation.” 

“ [f it be in my power, ANG...5.....” 

‘No conditions! Justice, in whose hands you now 
ere, might, perhaps, not interrogate you with so much 
delicacy. ho was the man at whose feet we saw you 
fall? What do you know of hin? How did you get 
acquainted with him? And what do you know of the 
second apparition ?” 

“ Your Highmiéss.........” ; 

‘On looking at the Russian’ officer attentively, you 
screamed aloud, and fell on your knees before him. 
What are we to understand by that ?” 

* This man, my Princes....0000.”” , 

He stopped, grew visibly perplexed, and, with an em- 

countenance, looked around him. . 

‘Yes, my Prince, by all that is sacred, this man is a 
terrible being.” , 

‘* What do you know of him? What connexion have 
you with him? Do not conceal the truth from us.” 

“J shall take care not to do so’; for who will be bound 
that he is not among us at this very moment ?” 

“Where? Who?” exclaitned we altogether, looking 
fearfully about the room. ‘* It is impossible !”” 

‘Oh! to this man, or whatever else he may be, things 
still more incomprehensible are possible!” 

* But who is he? Whence does he come? Is he 
Armenian or Russian? Of the characters he assumes, 
which is his real one ?” 

“ He is nothing of what he appears to be. There are 
few conditions or countries, of which he has not worn the 
mask. No person knows who he is, whence he comes, 
or whither he goes. That he has been a long time in 
Egypt, as many pretend, and that he has brought from 
thence, out of a catacomb, his occult sciences, I will nei- 
ther affirm nor deny. Here we only know him by the 
bame of the Incomprehensible. How old, for instance, do 
you think he is?” 

To judge from his appeatance, he can scarcely have 

forty Pe 

“ And of what age do you suppose I am ?” 

“ Not far from fifty.” 

“Well; and I must tell you, that I was but a boy of 
seventeen when'my grandfather spoke to me of this mar- 
vellous man, whom & had séen at Famagusta; at which 
time he appeared nearly of the same age as he does at 

nt.’ 

** This is exaggerated, ridiculous, and incredible,” 

“By no means. Were I not prevented by these fetters, 
I would produce vouchers, whose dignity and respectability 
should leave you no doubt. There are several creditable 
persons, who remember having seen him, each at the same 
ume, in different parts of the globe. Nosword can wound, 
no poison can hurt, no fire burn him 3 no vessel in which 
he embarks can be shipwrecked or sunk. Time itself 
seems to lose its power over him. Years do not dry up 
his moisture, nor age whiten his hair. Never was he seen 
to take any food. Never did he approach a woman. No 
tleep closes his eyes. Of the twenty-four hours in the day, 

ere is only one which .he cannot command; during 
Which no person ever saw him, and during which he never 
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—‘* The twelfth in the night. When the clock strikes 


In whatever place he is, he must immediately be gone ; 


altar, and would drag him away even in the agonies of 


so terrifying, that no page has courage sufficient to look 
in his face, or to speak a word to him. However lively 
the conversation may have been, a dead silence imme- 


in awful horror, without venturing to quit their seats, or 
to open the door through which he has passed.” 


he returns ?” 


nearly in the state o , 
ful operation, or received disastrous intelligence. Some 


diately succeeds it, and all around him wait for his return, | which I o 


‘* Does nothing extraordinary appear in his person when J tised my art wit 
with a person of the name of Lorenzo del M—, Chee 


‘¢ Nothing; except that he seems pale and languid, | Valier of the order of St. Stephen, a young | 
oF a man who has just suffered a pain- | bleman, of one of the first families in the kingdom, who 
loaded me with kindnesses, and seemed to have a great 


The Sicilian remained silent, as if uncertain whether he 


twelve, he at that moment ceases to belong to the living. | should speak or not 


** If it concerns something,” continued the Prince, 


whatever business he is engaged in, he must instantly | ‘* that you donot wish to publish, I promise you, in the 
leave it. The terrible sound of the hour of midnight tears | name of these two gentlemen, the most inviolable secrecy. 
him from the arms of friendship, wrests him from the} But speak openly, and without reserve.” 


** Could I hope,” answered the prisoner at last, ‘* that 


death. Whither he then goes, or what he is then engaged | you would not produce these gentlemen as evidence against 
in, is a secret to every one. No person ventures to inter-| ine, I would tell you a remarkable adventure of this Ar- 
rogate, and still less to follow him. His features, at this] menian, which I'heve myself been witness of, and which 
dreadful hour, contract a degree of gravity so gloomy, and | will leave you no doabt of his supernatural powers. But 


I beg leave to concea) some names.” 
** Cannot you do it without this condition ?” 
** No, my Prince. There isa family concerned in it, 
ught to respect.” 
** Let us hear then.” 
‘* About five years ago, being at Naples, where I prac- 
h very good success, I became acquainted 


and rich no- 


pretend to have seen dr 


what degree of veracity I cannot affirm.” 


diversions as might make him forget it ?” 
*¢ Once only, it is said, he passed his time. 


‘* Did no person ever attempt to conceal the approach 
of this hour from him, or endeavour to engage him in such 


wrong, and the warmth of conversation hurried him away. 


silent and motionless; his limbs continued in the position 


without any assistance, cast up his eyes, and resumed 
his speech with the syllable he was pronouncing at 
the moment of. interruption. The general consterna- 
tion discovered to him what had happened, and he de- 
elared, with an awful solemnity, that they ought to think |! 
themselves happy in having escaped with no other injury 
than fear. The same night, he quit 

where this circumstance occu 
opinion is, that, during this mysterious hour, he converses 
with his genius. Some even suppose him to be one of the 
departed, who is allowed to pass twenty-three hours of the 
day among the living, and that, in the twenty-fourth, his 
soul is obliged to return to the infernal regions, to suffer 
its punishment. Some believe him to be the famous 
Apollonius of Tyana 3* and others, the disciple John, of 
whom it is 


this you profess to know only by hearsay; and yet his 
behaviour to you, and yours to him, seemed to indicate 
a more intimate acquaintance. Is it not founded upon 
some particular event, in which you yourself have heen 
concerned? (Conceal nothing from us.” 





quis del M——., his father, was a zealous admirer of the 
Cabbala,* and would think himself happy in having a 
philosopher like me, (for such he was pleased to call me,) 
under his roof. ‘The Marquis lived in one of his country 
seats on the sea-shore, about seven miles from Naples.— 
There, almost entirely secluded from the world, he be- 


- of blood on his linen, but with | esteem for my occult sciences. He told me that the Mar- 


pany was numerous, and remained together late in the} wailed the loss of a beloved son, of whom he had been 
night. All the clocks and watches were ey tang set | deprived by a fatal accident. The Chevalier : 
A understand; that he and his family might, perhaps, have 
When the fatal moment arrived, he suddenly became | gccasion to employ my secret arts in obiaining some wie 
: : r get! important intelligence; to procure which every natur 
- ... ¥ jn amen had, ented, pragpha biog lees means had been exhausted in vain. He added, with a very 
to awake him proved fruitless, and this situation endured Fea _ ~ sare, og ight, tem * ~ se 
till the hour had elapsed. He then revived, on a sudden mture period, be bepughs,to leak, upon me ag, the author 
: ’ +} of all his tranquillity, and of all his earthly happiness. 


ve me to 


(To be continued.) 





® Cabbala is, properly, a mysterious kind of science, de- 
ivered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and transmitted by 


oral tradition to those of our times; serving for the inter- 
ted for ever the city pretation of difficult passages in scripture, ard to discover fu- 
- The common | ture events by the combination of particular words, letters, 
and numbers, It is likewise termed the oral law. But Cab- 
bala, among the Christians, is alsoapplied to the use, or rather 
abuse, which visionaries and enthusiasts make of scripture, 
for discovering futurity, by the study and consideration of the 
combination of certain words, letters, and numbers in the 
sacred writings.: All the words, times, magic characters or 
figures, with stones and talismans, numbers, letters, charms, 
id, he shall remain until the last judg- &c. employed in magic operations, are comprised under this 
ment.” species of Cabbala, and the word is used for any kind of magic, 
” . . on 
" Fo pgp va 80 Se wetek the Prine, he oe Cabbala. The Jews, however, never use the word inany such 
hot fat give rise to ex’ y conjectures. ue 8 sense, but always with the utmost respect and veneration, 


tof ther bl this art bears to the Jewish 











The Housewife. 











wearing nothing but linen. Hesoon after set up for a reformer 


without speaking; and yet, during this time, he stopped 
many seditions in Cicilia and Pamphylia; he travelled, and 
set up for a legislator; and he gave out that he understood all 
languages, without ever having learnedthem, He could tell 


tended miracles of this man to those of our Saviour, and gave 
the preference to the philosopher's. After having, for a long 


written by Philostratus, and Mr. Du Pin has published a con- | a 


racles of this pretended philosopher carry strong marks of 
falsehood, and that there is not one which may not beim. 








Was employed in any terrestrial occupation.” 
“ And this hour is ——?” 


the thoughts of men, and understood the oracles which birds | have seen the cay 
delivered by their singing. The heathens opposed the pre-| hawked about by itinerant venders. 
very simple in its nature, and may be prepared as follows : 


—Take fullers’ earth, perfectly dried, so that it crumbles 
time, imposed upon the world, and gained a great number of | into a powder 3 moisten it with the clear 
disciples, he died at a very advaaced age, about the end of the | adding a small quantity of ree pearl a 
first century. His life, whieh is filled with absurdities, was | whole carefully together, til 


Use of Chloride of Lime in Cases of Burns.—The good 


* Apollonius, a Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Tyana, ° ; ‘ 
in Cappadocia, about three or four years before the birth of ~~ of chloride o oan bon cases yn oy sg —e 
Christ. At sixteen years of age, he became a strict observer yt me ap iG - Fistranc. Te has applied it in 
of the rules of Pythagoras, renouncing wine, women, and all| ™@Ny cases of that kind, pope immediately after the 
sorts of flesh; not wearing shoes, letting his hair grow, and accident, sometimes after the application of emollient ca- 
taplasms. Lint is moistened in a solution more or less 
of mankind, and chose his habitation in the temple of Escu-| 8f0ng of chloride of lime, and then ry to the place, 
lapius, where he is said to have performed many miraculous being covered over with waxed cloth. . 
cures. On his coming of age, he gave part of his wealth to| Simgularly hastened under its influence; and in one case, 
his eldest brother, distributed another part to sorne poor re.| Where almost the whole of the lower limbs, the arms, and 
lations, and kept very little for himself, There are number-| face, had been burnt, the use of the chloride recovered 
less fabulous stories recounted of him. He went five years| the patient from the stupor into which he had failen at 
the end of four days, and a perfect recovery was effected 
two months after the accident. 


he cure has been 





Scouring Balls for Woollen Cloth.— Most of our readers 
paration for cleanin clothes, which is 
i his composition is 


b cxmy of lemons, 
es, Knead the 
it acquires the consistence of 
thick elastic paste 3 form it into convenient small balls, 


futation of Apollonius’s life, in which he proves, that the mi-| and dry them in the sun. To use these, first moisten the 
spot on the clothes with water, then rub it with the ball, 


and let the spot dry in the sun, or gradually by a fire ; 
puted to chanee or artifice. Apollonius himself wrote some | after having washed it with pure water, the spot will ens 
works, which are now lost. tirely disappear. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 
. —— 

What sounds are those the midnight silence breaking, 
What strains are those the spirit captive taking, 
Wafting it far, this lower realm above, 
To mingle with the choir, confest, of love ? 
What dazzling forms are those with ether blending, 
Like clustered stars to earth their lustre lending, 
While wond'ring shepherds upwards fix their gaze, 
And list, with beating hearts, th’ unwonted lays ? 


Those sounds seraphic are the tidings high, 
Promise of life and immortality, 
And from his dungeon fetters setting free, 
The prisoner of hope, eternally ! 
And those fair forms, the delegates of Heaven, 
Guides to conduct the storm and tempest driven, 
And lead where streams, o’er Bethlehem afar, 
With light undimm'd, “the bright and morning star !” 


Hail, joyous morn! hail rapture-breathing day ! 
Chasing despondency and doubts away ; 
All glorious morn, a Saviour that gave, 
To conquer death, and triumph o’er the grave ! 
That saw the banner of the tomb unfurl’d, 
And brought redemption to a ruin’d world ! 
Thrice hallowed morn ! oh, ever still be thine, 
Around our path to scatter ight divine, 
And guide in safety o’er the trackless deep, 
And through the vale, or up the thorny steep. 
Oh ! ever thine the mortal path to strew, 
With flowers of matchless, and unfading hue; 
And, as the streain of time rolls rapid by, 
Be thine to whisper ‘‘ tidings of great joy !”” 
Ransom accepted, and atonement given, 
The root of Jesse blossoming to heaven. 


All glorious morn ! lift up, litt up thy voice, 
And bid the wearied wayfarer rejoice ; 
And onward speed him on his destined course, 
With strength renewed, and more than human force ; 
Till heaven itself unfolding to the sight, 
Filled with ecstatic and supreme delight, 
The soul exulting to her God shall soar, 
A pitying exile, and a clave no more. 
Liverpool. G. 


NAVARINO. 
: —- 

No cloud t’ obscure, on Hellas’ shore 
The sun hath risen, and brightens o’er 
The monntain tops, and far away 
Sphacteria’s isle and Pylos’ bay. 
There sleep in dust the chiefs who died 
In days long fled, when land and tide, 
The island shore, the mountain's brow, 
Echocd and gleam’d with arms as now ;° 
What time, beneath an angry star, 
Qpposing Greece met Greece in war, 
And the green earth and heaving water 
Were redden’d with the mutual slaughter. 
But soon the sun drank up that gore ;— 
Their tombs—they are upon the shore, 
Without a name,—without a stone, 
The senseless dust is there alone : 


* Gre Thucydides, bk. 4, ch. 4 to 22, inclusive. 
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There the stern Spartan, peaceful, slumbers, 
Darkly, and cold, and silently ; 
And the Athenian’s boasted numbers 
Lie low, and mute, and dark, as he. 
A nation’s praise,—a nation’s scoff,— 
Glory’s a dream they reck not of ; 
Alike or shame or fame to them, 
If worlds applaud, or worlds condemn ; 
Nor this can deeper make their gloom, 
Nor that can call them from the tomb. 
So sound their sleep, that though on high 
Dark storms eonvulsed the earth and sky, 
Until the very waves receded,— 
The thunderbolt would burst unheeded : 
Or, from that sleep they had arisen, 
And every shade had burst its prison, 
When, louder, fiercer, than the storm, 
Or tempest in their wildcst form, 
Broke the war fury on that shore, 
In smoke, and thunder, clouds, and gore. 
Hear ye the peals that rend the skies, 
As though the eternal hills were riven ? 
See ye the flashing flames that rise, 
As though their lightnings menaced heaven ? 


Noon came in peace,—the mid-day sun 
Saw not the work of death begun ; 

Yet shall the beams of evening shine, 
In peace along each shattered line, 

And silent roll that troubled tide, 

O’er Egypt's host, and Turkey’s pride. 
Though still the Othman’s banners fly, 
Though still the Creseent’s in the sky, 
Feebler their fire, and fainter grew ; 
While proudly there Gaul’s lilies flew, 
While England’s hearts, and England’s might, 
Bore high her red flag in the fight ; 
And there, an equal task to boast, 

The Eagles of the Scythian’s host. 


Fhe sounds of war are hushed and over, 
The scene of blood night’s shades shall cover ; 
Go, Turkman ! and the tale unfold, 

How have thy best and bravest fled ! 
Bid, if they dare, thy chiefs behold, — 

And number, if they can, thy dead ! 
In long array, and boastful pride, 

How swept thy gallies o’er the tide ! 
Bearing to Hellas’ land they came, 
Death and destruction, sword and flame; 
They came to slaughter and enslave, 
And little deem’d the greedy wave, 
When autumn-winds had stript the tree, 
Their latest resting place should be. 


Without regret, their sun hath set, 

And, o’er their tombless fate,—to sorrow, 
Mourners are none ;—the coming sun 

Shall light as gay and bright a morrow. 


But England proudly hast thou borne thee, 

Triumphant in the cause of Greece ; 
The arts and glory that adorn thee, 

Thy trust in war, thy boast in peace 
Were hers ;—for, kindled at her flame, 
To thee the lights of freedom came. 
Thus dost thou but the debt repay, 

Since fate had swept her hopes away ; 
And well, and oft, thy children know 

To emulate her sons, and show, 

In English hearts, on English lund, 

The spirit of Aer hero band. 

They taught a monarch, that, nor throne, 
Nor sceptre could protect alone, 

Save witli that spell, all thrones above, 

A nation’s choice, a nation’s love. 

Nam'd and renown’d, in peace and war, 





In snows, or by the tropic star ; 





And, never yet the foeman’s spoil, 
They hold the invader from the soil. 
And oft, and long, and gloriously, 

Still may thy valour shine the same, 
Victor alike on land or sea, 

Unspent thy force, unstain’d thy fame. 


Liverpool, November 17, 1827. H. W. J. 





A FRIENDLY HINT TO THE NEW ASSESSOR, 


———— 
Johnny Hyde should beware, 
And by all means take care 
That he don’t act the part of oppressor ; 
For should he do so, 
Half the town mean to go, 
In a body, to—‘* HIDE” the Assessor. te 





ON SUBJECTS OF HISTORY AND IMAGINATION. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
(Continued from page 189.) 
THEY ARE NO MORE. 


Reece oe 
They are no more !—ah, dull and drear 
Sound those bereaving mournful words ; 
Affliction finds no wilder tear, 
Memory no darker doom records : 
Not in our homes,—not by our side, 
Move the sweet beings we deplore, 
The hearts which love had sanctified, 
They are no more. 
Oh, breathes there one who hath not known 
The parting word, the dying lgok, 
While in the soul Night walked alone, 
And every pulse with anguish shook ; 
Some cherished one who bless’d him there, 
And pass’d, as sunlight from the shore. 
Woe! woe! the young, the loved, the fair, 
They are no more. 
The music of their lips hath fled, 
Their grace and beauty pase’d away, 
Yet lives the presence of the dead 
Within our souls, as light in day ! 
A fresher light shall burst the to~-b, 
_ And all the bleésed lost restore , ° 
Unknown those words of tears a .d gloom, 
They are no more. 





ALEXANDER. THE GREAT. 
———— 
The bravest of the mighty dead ! 
That glorious name I sing, 
Linked unto immortality, 
As sunlight to the spring : 
The name before which nations bow’d, 
As though a God it owned ; 
The name on Farne’s bright page beheld, 
With hundred conquests throned. 


Thou heard’st it, gorgeous Babylon, 
A spell it was of fear, 

Dark and distasteful to thine eye, 
And humbling to thine ear. 

Thou heard’st it, O Jerusalem, 
And in thy quailing heart 

There came that pulse of bitterness, 
With which ’tis bliss to part. 

Victory seem’d proud to grace his brow, 

' Fortune to Iead his car, 

His sword was light upon the land, 
Ujon the waves a star! 

The earth bestowed her splendid wealthy 
And the vast realm of seas - 

Gave up, as to her rightful Jord, 
Her golden argosies. 
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Sad—silent=is the regal hall, 
Its gardens of the rose 

So beautiful, the eye might gaze, 
And never wish to close ; 

The richest carpets woo the feet, 
The banquet board is spread $ 

But he, alas! for whom they shine, 
Their lord—their king—is dead ! 


Hear ye those sounds, loud as the storm 
O’er the dark forest sweeps 5 

Wild as the giant cataract 
From rock to valley leaps ? 

Hear ye those martial strains which swell 
Like floods when thunders fall? 

It is the gathering of a host, 
A monarch’s funeral ! 

It comes,—that brave solemnity ; 
And glorious ’tis to see 

The flash of arms, the wave of plumes, 
The silver panoply ; 

All rich accoutrements of war: 
The banners stately fold, 

The funeral car, the raven steeds, 
The throne of burnish’d gold ! 

Great Alexander ! e’en of all, 
O’er which his banners wave, 

He hath, he cannot claim, but this, 
One narrow spot,—=his grave. 

And is it thus the mightiest pass ; 
They, on whose lightest breath 

Hundreds attend. Then what is pride, 
’Fore its high master,—Death? 

A morning sunbeam on the lake, 
Slave to each tyrant shade, 

A bubble, only blown to burst, 
A flower, ere night to fade. 

The only things on which ’tis wise 
To fix the heart and eye, 

Are deeds and words of nobleness, 
For these shall never die! 





THE PEASANT GIRL’S SONG. 


—— 
From the fields—from the fields— 
1 have gather’d fresh flowers ; 
The sweetest and rarest 
That grace summer hours: 
J’ve roses—wild roses— 
Which beam. in their light, 
’ Like the lips of a beauty, 
All balmy and bright. 
From the streams—from the streams— 
Hidden far in the glade ; 
Soft gliding and sounding, 
*Mid sunshine and shade ; 
Dark violets I’ve gather'd, 
And lilies, like snow, 
Or beautiful pearl-wreaths 
Upon a queen’s brow. 
From the woods—from the woods— 
Where the bird-songs are gay ; 
And where young lovers walk 
In the clear moon ray : 
I have flowers of all hues— 
Like a rich sunset sky,— 
Gold, purple, and crimson— 
G! come, come and buy ! 


Many of these Poems have appeared in the Literary 
Souvenir, Literary Gazette, and Literary Magnet ; but 
ihose which have not been published before, are equally 
excellent with those which were already before the eye of 
the public. In addition to what I have already said, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the above a 


are ont . in point of beauty, to any poetry which has ap- 
peared for some years, W. Rn. 
Manchester. 
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The Fireside. 


“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and impor- 
tant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments."—JOHN LOCKE. 

** There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SoLomon. 





¢& Such of our readers as have the whole, or a portion, 
of the former seven volumes of the Kaleidoscope, are re- 
minded, that if they are at a loss for evenings’ amusement 
for the young holiday folk, they will find, in our work, as 
ample and original a collection of puzzles, conundrums, 
enigmas, &c., as is to be found in any work extant. They 
have only to look in the index of any of the volumes, un- 
der some of the heads,—Puzzles, Fireside Amusement, 
Enigmas, Conundrums, ‘ Vivent les Bagatelles,”’ to find 
‘* lots of fun,”’ unalloyed with a single exceptionable ex- 
pression, or any thing which may not be read in the best 
mixed society. 
ie 
No. V. 


VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 

1. She will weigh her anchor. 

2. The word Wholesome. 

3. Because it should be redressed. 

4. Because he makes a percussion cannon; that is, a 
cannon per cushion. 

5. Because he makes him appear (a peer. ) 

6. Because it converts her notes into gold. 

7. Liquorice. 

8. Because he made a Dee camp (decamp. ) 

Solution of the Enigma.—G placed before love, old, 
Oat, ian’t, lass and low, out, own and rave, ripe and rind, 
room, race, ape, lad, lean, lass, rope, loom and all, ale 
and host, ray. 

Answer to the Charade.—Mandate. 





NEW PUZZLES, &c. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,-I send you one or two bagatelles; which, if they 
have no other merit, are, at least original. 
’ FLIBBERTY@1BBET. 
9. Why is an aéronaut in his balloon 
Like a boy swimming in the river Doon? _F. 
10. If a man no malt liquor can drink, tell me why 
He has no right to marry a woman ?—reply. P 


11. If afemale land proprietor leaves her native country, 
and goes to reside abroad, why does she change hersex? F. 
12. Why is a recruiting sergeant like the ghost in 
Hamlet ? ; F. 
13. If a very tall and a very short Judge meet in the 
court at Lancaster, why does the disparity in their stature 
immediately cease ?—[{ This is borrowed from one of Mr. 
Thomas Hood’s burlesque pieces. ] F. 
14. Take one-fourth from a Kght 
And fluid’s in sight. 
15. A word of three syllables, seek till you find, 
That has in it twenty-six letters combined. 
16. What name of a river is that which contains eight 
letters, five of them alike ? 
17. Pray tell me ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly favoured man, 
Who, though he has married many a wife, 
May be a bachelor ali his life ? 
18. What weapon is‘that which names a good fish, 
May kill you in quarrel, or make a good dish ? 
19. What is the difference between a soldier and a 
labourer ? 
20. Why is the sun like people of fashion ? 
21. Why is an avaricious man like one with a short 
memory ? 
22. Every thing has what a pudding has; now, what 
has a cutie ? ’ 
No, 23. 
I would fain plant a grove, 
Where, with Friends whom I love, 


I could sit and enjoy the cool breeze ; 
To consist of ten rows, 





In which I'd dispose 
Nine beautiful sycamore trees. 





How to make this retreat 
Shady, pleasant, and neat— 
Of trees in each row I'd place three : 
So, Sir, if you can 
Favour me with a plan, 
Most delighted and thankful I'll be. 
Should you be so kind, 
I feel much inclined, 
When I've planted and reared my trees=— 
With grateful submission 
To grant you permission 
To visit my grove when you please. 
Camden Town, Dec. 17, 1827. ELIZA S**TH. 
— 
CHARADES, 





No. 24. 
Sans mon premier, le sang humain, 
Du bon et du mechant, arroserait la main $ 
Mon second, dit Erasme, en son livre bizarre, 
Est qualité fort rare. 
Mon tout est l’opposé de ce qu’est mon second, 
On le trouve a Bedlam, ou bien a Charenton. 








Dz F. 
No, 25. 
Mon premier est peint sur papier, 
Mon second est un roc altier, 
Mon tout d’une impuissante reine 
Termina le dépit, la peine. D. FP. 





THB WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—In your publication of Tuesday, October 3ist, 
1820, you copied some letters from the Quebec Herald of 
the 14th July, 1820,—dated from York, July 10th, 1817, 
and December 12th, 1818: also another (I think) without 
date, in which the writer says, that he knows the author of 
the ** Waverley Novels” to be Mr. Thomas Scott, brother 
to Sir Walter; and that all that the latter had to do with 
them was to revise them. He (the writer of the above 
letters) goes even farther, by saying that Mr. Thos. Scott 
had declared to him that he was the author of Rob Roy, and, 
consequently, of the other novels. Now, after the recent 
avowal made by Sir Walter, any person who has read the 
above-mentioned letters, must conclude that Mr. Thomas 
Scott has been guilty of great falschood, im asserting that 
he was the author of works which have now been claimed 
by his brother. I think it behoves Mr. Thomas Scott, if 
he did not say he was the author, to contradict the state. 
ment made in those letters. As I should like to have this 
seeming mystery cleared up, I shall feel much obliged by 
your inserting this in your valuable little miscellany, in 
the hope that something of the truth may be elicited.— 
Yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Bootle, near Ulverstone, Dec. 11, 1827. 
— ae 

Bo Peep.—-A finical window-pecper, who apes the 
dandy, has been nicknamed Beau Peep. 


The Nondescript...The bones of the nondescript latel 
discovered in a swamp neat New Orleans, were last nto | 
exhibited in this place. The Mammoth, the remains of 
which have heretofore caused so much speculation among 
naturalists, must have been a mere pigmy in comparison 
with thismonster. The largest appears to have been the 
left upper jawbone—it is ‘* twenty feet in length, three 
in breadth, and weighs upwards of twelve hundred pounds, 
with a remarkable projection, in the form of a horn, about 
nine feet long and seven or eight inches in diameter, which 
must have been a weapon of defence; the other bones are 
in exact proportion. The vertebre or back-bone is six- 
teen inches in diameter, the passage for the spine nine by 
six inches, and the ribs nine feet long.” ‘To what species 
these immense remains belong, we believe, is yet, and per- 
haps will ever be, a desideratum ; it is generally supposed, 
however, that it was aquatic, or at least amphibious, in 
its nature—its race is, no doubt, long since extinct.— 
After seeing these bones we can scarcely any longer doubt 
the existence of the Kraken and other monsters, whore his- 
tory has generally been considered fabulous.—-The proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Daily and Co., informed us that it was their 
intention to visit the eastern cities, where, we have no 
doubt, they will be paid for their trouble and expense, by 
the curions and the scientific. L ster ( Ohio) Gazette. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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The Philanthropist. 


SAFETY SHIPS, STEAM-BOATS, &c. 
(Continued from our last.) 
—- 

There never was any suggestion for the improve- 
ment of science or morals which had not, at first, to 
encounter opposition or ridicule. We remember that 
the notion of gas-lights, for any extensive utility, 
was once deemed a most wild speculation; and we 
recollect, that when the Liverpool Floating Bath was 
building, many persons, and amongst them some who 
ought t» have known better, predicted that she would 
sink, as they contended that it was absolutely absurd 
to suppose that a vessel, into which three hundred 
tuns of water was to be admitted, could do otherwise 
than go plump to the bottom. Gas-lights, however, 
and the Floating Bath, have both been proved to be 
excellent things in their respective way. Aware, as 
we are, that all innovations must be thus subject to 
cavil or discouragement, we are not at all surprised 
that the plan lately suggested for preventing ships 
from foundering at sea, should have shared the com- 
mon fate of all useful projects. 

One objection raised to Mr. Watson’s copper tubes, 
independent of the expense, is, that when a vessel is 
lost upon a lee shore, she generally goes to pieces, 
and that the copper vessels would be destroyed, or 
sent adrift. Without making pretensions to any know- 
ledge of seamanship, we shall venture to assert, that 
vessels constructed upon the plan recommended, would 
not be so subject to this fate as ordinary ships, and 
we think we can assign a very sufficient reason for 
the assertion. 

When a ship is driven on shore,’ in a leaky state, 
in a storm, the first thing the crew do is to provide 
for their own safety, by leaving the ship to her fate, 
aware, as they are, that the longer they remain on 
hoard, the greater risk they must run of being lost. 

Ships are, therefore, abandoned long before their 
timbers separate, as a hole in the bottom is a sufficient 
hint to the crews to take to the boats. 

But if a vessel were fitted up with such buoyant 
apparatus as has been recommended, the crew would 
remain on board while there was any chance of 
recovering her, as they would know they were safe 
as long as she held together. 

It is not violating probability to suppose, that not 
half the ships lost at sea are actually dashed to pieces, 
as one of our contemporaries imagines. Accidents 
from leaking, running foul of each other, and upset- 
ting, are suiliciently numerous to entitle any plan for 
their prevention to our serious consideration. 

We have had very little personal experience of 
storms; but we have witnessed their effects upon 
our own shores, where, after violent gales of wind, 
we have seen the hulls of ships, which had been 
abandoned, remaining entire, Such vessels might, 
probably, have ridden out the storm had the crew 
remained with the ship, which they were, however, 
not likely to do, when under the apprehension of her 
foundering immediately. 

We think, if we could consult the requisite docu- 
ments, we should find, that half the shipwrecks 
which have taken place might have been avoided, 
hy the adoption of the means we have been recom- 
mending. We shall just, from recollection, advert 
to two or three instances, which appear to us to bear 
upon the subject.—The Pelican, with a great number 
of persons on board, was upset in our river, in the 








year 1793, in presence of thousands of spectators 
from our piers. It is supposed that nearly seventy of 
those on board perished.—The Royal George, if we 
recollect aright, foundered from a similar cause.— 
The loss of the Alert packet, and of the Comet steam- 
boat, might also be adduced as cases wherein the 
buoyant apparatus would have prevented the cala- 
mity; as none of those vessels were much injured 
in the hulls, but were sunk in consequence of be- 
coming filled with water. 

Leaving sailing vessels, however, entirely out of 
the question, it will hardly be denied that the appli- 
cation of the buoyant principle would be most useful 
in steam-boats, which are now almost innumerable, 
and are daily increasing in number. 

We would not excite any unnecessary panic, but it 
cannot be concealed, and must be known to almost 
every person, that if a steam-boat spring a leak which 
cannot be overcome by the pumps, it must founder, 
owing to the immense weight of the machinery ; nor 
will it be easy to persuade us that it would not be 
most desirable to provide against such a catastrophe, 
even if attended with the sacrifice of some conve- 
nience of accommodations for passengers, and stowage 
for goods. 
Ft 

Scientific sotices. 
Comprehending Notices. of new Discoveries or Improve 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
‘ones Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanic s Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 


Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c. ; Antiquities, &c. ‘ 





SKETCHES OF THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
i PHILOSOPHY, 
Accompanied with Sketches of a New Theory of the Earth. 


By J. Lb E. W. SHECUT.—Charleston, 1826. 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 


Proofs of the Universality of the Remains of Extinct 
Animals. 

The soil of South Carolina appears to have been the 
first in North America in which the bones of the great 
mastodon have been discovered. Mr. Catesby gives an 
account of some relics of an animal supposed to be of the 
elephant species, dug up at Stono Swamp:as early as the 
year 1722, And in digging the Santee Canal in the year 
1795, Colonel Senf, the engineer, found several bones of 
this animal between eight and nine feet below the surface 
of theearth. Again, in 1797, others of a similar kind were 
discovered, about four miles distant from the first—( Dray- 
ton, Ramsay.) 

In Kentucky, at the Licks,jwhich, from the circumstance 
of the extraordinary number of bones found at different 
depths, from one foot to twenty feet below the surface, has 
received the name of the Big-bone Licks. Governor 
Clarke, at the especial request of the venerable Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in 1807, caused the soil to be extensively explored, in 
which numerous remains of this animal have been detect- 
ed, and identified with those of the great American Mam- 
moth.—( Jefferson, Mitchill. )—In Indiana, bones of the 
same animal were found in July, 1817, in the east branch 
of the White River, a stream emptying in the Wabash. In 
Pennsylvania, similar remains have been discovered near 
Bedford. In New York, at Chenango, at Goshen, the re- 
gion watered by the Walkill ; in the county of Rockland, 
30 miles north of the city of New York ; and at New An- 
trim, 11 miles west of the latter place, numerous bones 
have been found, some of the entire animal, of which the 
one in Peale’s splendid Museum at Philadelphia is an ex- 
ample of the —— of this extinct quadruped. On the 
eastern shore of Maryland, the grinder of an elephant was 


dug up, which, aceording to Dr. Hayden, differs from the 
grinders both of the African and Asiatic elephants; In 
the district of Columbia, the rib of a very large animal of 
the elephant species was dug out of the bank of the Poto- 
mac. In Virginia, in 181], the remains of a mammoth 
were found on the bank of York River, about six miles | 
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east of Williamsburgh. This discovery was communi. 
cated to the public by the venerable President of William 
and Mary College, the Rev. Bishop James Madison... 
(Mitchill.) 

As yet, we have no authentic accounts of there havi 
been any discoveries of a similar nature in either of the 
remaining states, except Florida. Fossil remains of the 
mammoth have been found in that part of Florida now 
distinguished as the state of Louisiana. These bones were 
found at the Opelousas, on the farm of M. Nerat; a cart 
load, or more, were disinterred. 

Bones of this animal have been found in many different 
parts of the island of Great Britain’; as in the alluvial soil 
around London, in the county of Northampton, iat Glou. 
cester, at Trenton, near Stafford, Harwich, Norwich, in 
the island of Shepney, in the river Medway, in Salisbury 
Plain, and in Flintshire in Wales, and in the north of Ire. 
land.—( Jameson. )—Bones of this animal have been d 
up in Sweden ; and Cuvier ‘conjectures that the bones of 
supposed giants, mentioned by the celebrated Bishop Pon. 
toppidan, as having been foundin Norway, are the remains 
of the fossil elephant. Torfceus mentions a head and tooth 
of this animal dug up in the island of Iceland. 

In Russia in Europe, in Poland, Germany, France, 
Holland, and Hungary, teeth and bones of this species of 
elephant have been found in abundance. Humboldt 
found teeth of this animal in North and South America, 
But it is in Asiatic Russia that they occur in greatest 
abundance. Pallas says, that from the Don or Tanias, to 
Tchutskoinoss, there is scarcely:a river, the bank of which 
does not afford remains of the mammoth, and these are 
frequently imbedded ‘in, or covered with, alluvial soj) con- 
taining marine productions; the bones'are generally dis. 
persed, seldom occurring in complete skeletons ; and still 
more rarely do we-find the fleshy part of the animal pre- 
served. One of the mostinteresting instances on record, of 
the preservation of the entire carcass of this animal, is given 
by Cuvier, as taken from a say in me sap lement'to the 
Journal du Nord, No. KXX, by Mr Adams, adjunct 
member of the academy at St. Petersburgh ; fer. an account 
of which, the reader is politely referred to Mitchill’s edition 
of Jameson’s Cuvier, p. 253. 

(To be continued.) 
——~*X*x&&*—*—*—=**<{<_{x&~<#_<_>=Zz_#~Z=—i=s=aeE1]]_—_T_ 
Sigcellanies. 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
ee 

It is invariably our custom, when a work of an ine 
teresting and valuable character makes its appearance in 
the literary world, to treat our readers with a portion of 
it, through the medium of the Kaleidoscope. The Clubs 
of London appears to. be a work of this description, and 
we, therefore, present our readers with the following 
extracts : 





ORIGIN OF THE BEEF-8STEAK CLUB. 

Whilst Rich was employed in planning a pantominie, 
his atelier (a small room in the theatre) was almost as 
much frequented as Canova’s or Thorwaldsen’s in our 
days. Every one seemed anxious to be admitted to see 
him at his oe labours. Amongst these were 
several men of rank and wit ; for Rich’s colloquial oddities 
were much relished. The celebrated Lord Peterborough, 
then somewhat advanced in years, Hogarth, Sir James 
Thornhill, &c. &c. were of the number. At these visits 
he never intermitted his labours, nor his strain of facetious 
remark. Upon one occasion, accident haying, detained 
the Earl’s coach later than usual, he found *s chit 
chat so agreeable, that he was quite unconscious that it 
was two in the afternoon ; when he observed the man of 
pantomime spreading a cloth, then coaxing his fire into 
a clear culinary flame, and proceeding with t gravity 
to cook his own beek-steak on his own gridiron. The 
steak sent up a most inviting incense, and my Lord could 
not resist Rich’s invitafion to partake of it. A further 
supply was sent for; and a bottle or two of excellent 
wine from a neighbouring tavern, prolo their discourse 
to a late hour. But so delighted was the old Peer with 
his entertainment, that, on going away, he es té- 
newing it, at the same place and hour, on the Saturday 
following. He was punctual to his engagement, and 
brought with him three or four friends, ‘* men of wit and 
pleasure about town,”” as Mr. Bayes would call thems 
and so truly festive was the menting. that it was proposed 
that a Saturday’s club should be held there, whilst the 


town remained full. A sumptuary law, even at this ee 


period of the society, restricted the bill of fare to je 
steaks, and the beverage to port wine and punch. Thus 
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the corner stone of the Sublime Society was laid. But 
the original gridiron, upon-which Rich had broiled his 
solitary steak, being insufficient in a short time for the 
supernumerary worshippers in the temple of Beef and 
Liberty, the relic was enshrined as one of the tutelary and 
household divinities of the club. Fortunately, it escaped 
the fire which consumed a afew yenrs since, 
and now presents itself, encircled’ with its motto, and 
suspended from the ceiling, to every eye, which can spare 
a wondering glance from the beef-steak smoking before it. 

A person of the name of Bradshaw was, at one time, a 
member of the Beef-steak Club. He was vain of being 
descended from the regicide of that name. _He was one 
day on his favourite topic, boasting of his ancestor's 

triotism, when Churchill exclaimed, ** Ah, Bradshaw, 
ain't crow! The Stuarts have been amply avenged for 
the loss of Charles’s head, for:you have not hada head 
in your family ever since.” 

Once, when the Fescennine license of the Beef-Steak 
Club was running high against poor Cobb, his dramatic 
productions did not escape. ** Cobb!” said Arnold, ** what 
a misnomer it was to call your opera the Haunted Tower. 
Why, there was no spirit in it from beginning to end !” 
“ Yes,” exclaimed’ some other desperate punster, ({ cannot 
now recal who it was,) ‘* but Cobb gave one of his pieces 
the most appropriate title possible, by calling it Ramah 
Drig; for it was literally Aneery @ drug down the 

blic throat.”—<‘* True,” rejoined Cgbb ; ** but it was a 
om that evinced considerable power, for it operated on 
the publie twenty night& in succession.”—** My good 
friend,” said Arnold, triumphantly, ‘* that was a proof of 
its weakness, if it took so long in working.”—** Arnold, 
you are right,” retorted Cobb; ‘in that respect, your 
play” (Arnold had a out a play which did not sur- 
vive the first night) ** had the advantage of mine; that 
was so powerful a drug, that it was thrown up as soon as 
it was taken !” , 

How you: would laugh to see the junior member of the 
Beef-Steak Club emerging from the cellar, with half a 
dozen bottles in a basket! I have seen Brougham em- 
ployed in this honourable diplomacy, and executing it 
with the correetness of a butler. The Duke of Leinster, in 
his turf, took the same duty. With regard to Brougham, 
at-first sight, you would not set him down as having a 
natural and prompt alacrity for the style of humour that 
prevails. amongst us. But Brougham is an excellent 
member, and it is a remarkable instance of the peculiar 
influences of this peculiar society on the human character. 
We took him just as the schools of philosophy, the bar, 
the senate, had made him. Literary, forensic, and par- 
liamentary habits are most intractable materials, you will 
say, to make a member of the Beef-Steaks. _Yet no man 
has imbibed moreé of its spirit, and he enters into its occa- 
tional gladiatorship with the greatest glee. I believe him 
to be a most sincere and benevolent being. Asa public 
man, he is sometimes betrayed into acrimony ; but it is 
when he is thwarted by mean impediments, or teazed with 
petty, grovelling exceptions.—But who would fetter, by 
precise rules, the generotis impulses of our nature, or bind 
over a noble enthusiasm to its good behaviour ?—B rougham 
is unquestionably a great man. How sublime was his 
atitude the other night, how lofty and commanding his 
devation, when he rebuked Hume for putting his pounds, 
thillings, and pence, inte the scale amet the honour and 
fith of a nation, whose honour and faith have ever been 
the bulwarks of her greatness! and. well did that rebuke 
illustrate the immeasurable distance between the moral 
Proportions of. am enlarged policy, and the paltry calcula. 
tons of vulgar arithmetic. 

Tom Moore once-applied to Linley forsome particulars 

ing Mr. Sheridan, whose life he was then writing. 
“Ah! Mr. Moore,” said he, as soon. as the purpose of 
the visit was.opened, ** I am exceedingly happy to find 
that you have undertaken the task of writing the life of 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Sheridan. . I say my brother.in- 
lw,” (Will is minutely circumstantial in narration,) * for 
youknow that he married my sister.” ‘I comprehend 
you perfectly,” said the other. ‘*Oh, Mr. Moore, I must 
tell you an admirable epigram written by Sheridan, 
soon after his marriage, whilst itis fresh in my recollection. 
It is so poignant, and so witty, that I would not have you 
omit it on any account.” ** Now, then, let me have it,” 
exclaimed the biographer, taking out his note-book. * I 
Vill. give it you presently, Mr. Moore;—but I must first 
Mention the circumstance in which it originated, that you 
May enter completely into its spirit. hy, you must 
know, Mr. Maore, that Mr. Sheridan, just ufter his mar. 
Mage, was determined to take a trip to the Continent with 
wife, my sister. For this purpose, they took a small 





——— 


Venus, Captain Thompson—or, I think it was the Eliza, 
Captain——” ** It doesnot matter, Mr. Linley, what the 
ship was, or who commanded fier. Pray let’s have the 
epigram.” ‘* You shall have it presently, Mr. Moore; 
but I have not yet come to it. Well, Sir, this Captain 
Brown, of the Minerva, or Capt. Thompson, of the Ve- 
hus, was a surly, ill-behaved fellow ; and used Mr. She- 
ridan, and my sister, very shamefully. They were detained 
by contrary winds, and there was not a morsel to eat or 
drink on board. So, Sir, Sheridan was determined that 
the fellow should suffer for it sso he wrote ati epigram 
upon him, which is the severest thing I ever saw; it did 
for him completely.” ** Ay,” said Moore, who was be- 





inning to be impatient—* now for the e igram.”” ** To 
e sure,” continued Linley, * it was the happiest hit that 
ever was—it did not spare the fellow, I assure you.”— 
Here a pause ensued, during which the reciter of the epi- 
gram was biting his lips in an apparent.agony to recover 
it. ‘* The epigram, the epigram, Mr. Oore==-why—-by 
G—, I have forgot the epigram !” 
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CHRISTMAS CEREMONIES. 


(From an American paper.) 
- i 

* England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought her sports again. 

’Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale ; 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale: 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 

— Scott. 

At the present season, it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader to‘trace the origin of customs, where the primary 
mottve: has ceased to operate. The practice of decoratin 





churches and apartments with evergreens at Christmas, is 
supposed byt many to allude to the people’s strewing 
branthes in the/way of the Saviour when he entered Jeru- 
salenw: by othtérs, to the taste: of the monastics, in the 
early periods of the church, who hung their altars with 
ivy and laurel, emblems of devotion and triumph, to en- 
hance the grandeur and ‘solemnity of their rites. 

But the practice of ornamenting places of: worship with 
evergreens, sptings from an earlier date. The Druids 
decked their houses aud’ places of worship with evergreens 
in December, that the Sylvan ‘spirits might repair to them, 
and remain unhurt by the frosts arid storms of the chil- 
ling season. On the aceegsion of Christianity, councils of 
the church forbade Christiins tollecorate theit houses with 
bay or holly, but afterwards: permitted it, in order to ac- 
commodate its cererhonies to tHe old mythology in such 
things as were not fund&mental. An ancient writer says, 
that ** trimming of the temples with hangynges of flowers, 
boughes, and garlondes, was taken of the heathen people, 
whiche decked their ivoles and houses with suche arraye.”’ 
In the earliest ages the missletoe was held pre-eminent 
for such uses over every other plant or tree. The Druids 
venerated it for its mystical origin. Growing, as it does, 
upon oak, without resembling it, they deemed it a miracu- 
lous production, and believed it to be possessed of charms 
and defences against evil, It was cut by them from the 
tree with great ceremony. The Prince of the Druids as- 
cended the-oak, cut the misletoe, with‘a golden sickle, in 
the presence of all the people, and then presented it to the 
other Druids, who received it with great reverence, and 
distributed it as a sacred talisman and blessing for the new 
year. It was, however, at length banished from the 
churches, because it was held sucred by the heathen, and 
might, therefore, mislead Christian worshippers to a pro- 
fane respect for it, or to believe, as the Druidical rights 
had taught them, * that it had power of proclaiming par- 
don and freedom to all wickede people towardes the tour 
quarteres of heavene.” 

The mince.pie and the Christmas pie, those ‘* favourite 
peculiars” of the Christmas festival, had also their appro- 
priate derivation. The former, being a compound of the 
choicest productions of the east, represents the offerings 
made by the wise men, who came from afar to worship, 
bringing spices. The coflin shape of the true old English 
Christmias pie, ‘in imitation of the manger” where the 
infant Jesas was laid. ** This pastry is a learned compo- 
sition, being a mixture of meats, tongue, chickens, eggs, 
sugar, raisins, lemon and orange-peel, with wines, and 
various kinds of spiceries.”’ 

The mention of the ‘‘ Christmas log” will kindle the 
feelings of every New Englander, as another well known 
feature of this joyous festival. It was in Old England the 
great indispensible, to have a ** huge heaped-up, over- 


All the demons of frost, and the spirits of the storm, were 
laid by the potent spell. A charm this in these northern 
climes which needed not the aid of superstition to enforce 
it. Then comes the feast, and dance, and song—and then 
the grave reflect of the glorious occasion; and then rejoice 
with mirth and gladness, and gifts, on the solemn festival 
which commemorates * the day that gave to man a Saviour 
—freedom to the slave’.’ 





Turkish Carnon.—It is singular that in our conflicts 
with barbarians, or with half disciplined troops, we gene- 
rally sustain a heavier loss than in our battles with veteran 
and well organized armies. Whether this arises from our 
contempt of the enemy inducing us to attack them at 
greater odds, or at closer quarters, or that such foes are 
stimulated by the fiercer passions of untamed nature, we 
cannot determine, but the fact is well worthy of con- 
sideration. In our battles with the Americans last war, 
our loss was always heavy in the extreme. Our attack on 
Algiers was attended with a loss of life nearly equal to 
any thing we had ever sustained on board of a fleet ; and 
if we include the numbers killed on board the Russian 
ships at Navarino, we shall find the total number of killed 
and wounded to be nearly as great as in any of our battles 
last war. With respect to the Turks, this may arise from 
the extremely heavy cannon which they generally use. In 
our ships, and, we believe, in our batteries, we seldom 
use a heavier gun than a 32-pounder. No man-of-war 
carries any cannon of a larger calibre, but the Turks 
make use of even 800-pounders,, When Sir John Duck- 
worth passed the Dardanelles to attack Constantinople, 
in 1807, his fleet was dreadfully shattered by these im- 
mense shot. The Royal George (of 110 guns) was nearly 
sunk by only one shot, which pabairt away her cut. 
water ; another cut the mainmast of the Windsor Castle 
nearly in two; a shot knocked two ports of the Thunderer 


B | into one; the Repulse (74) had her wheel shot away, and 


24-men killed and wounded by a single shot, nor was the 
ship saved but by the most wonderful exertions. One of 
those guns was cast in brass, in the reign of Amurat ; it 
was composed of two parts, joined by a screw at the 
chamber, its breach resting against a massy stonework : 
the difficulty of charging it would not allow its being 
fired more than once; but, as a Pacha once said, that 
single discharge would destroy almost the whole fleet of an 
enemy. The Baron de Tott, to the great terror of the 
Turks, resolved to fire this gun. he shot weighed 
1,1001b., and he loaded it with 3301b. of powder. He 
says,—**T felt’ a shock like an earthquake, at the dis- 
tance of eight hundred fathoms. I saw the ball divide 
into three Pieces, and these fragments of a rock crossed the 
Strait, and rebounded on the mountain.”—The heaviest 
shot which struck our ships was of granite, and weighed 
800Ib., and was two feet two inches in diameter. One of 
those huge shot, to the astonishment of our tars, stove in 
the whole larboard bow of the Active; and having thus 
crushed this immense mass of solid timber, the shot rolled 
ponderously aft, and brought up abreast the main hatch. 
way, the crew standing aghast at the singular spectacle. 


Tide Table. 


























Days. mat re am | Festivals, &c. 

h. m.jh. m./ft. in. First Quarter. 
Tuesday ..25] 4 1| 431/15 2 |Christmas Day, Meon's 
Wednesday26} 5 3; 5 36:13 10 jSt. Stephen. 
Thursday..27] 6 11) 6 49,13 2 |St. John. 
Friday ----28] 7 24' 7 5812 11 |Innocents. 
Saturday-.29] 8 30 & 5713 3 | 
Sunday-+-.30] 9 23 9 4613 10 |Ist Sund. after Christmas 
Monday --31/10 810 2814 7 ‘Silvester. 
Tuesday -- 110 4811 415 5 Circumcision. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.} 

















~ Barometer | Extreme) 1 hermo-|Extreme |} State of Remarks * 
at uring | meterS { heatéeu- file Wiud 
noon. Night. | moraing jerog Day.) at mr noon, 

Dee. | 

12 } 29 27] 38 O| 39 0] 43 Oj; ESE. \Falr. 

13 }29 36] 38 Of; 44 O| 47 O W. s/ Fair. 

14} 28 16] 41 0} 46 0] 52 OF N.W. {Rain 

15] 29 30] 43 O; 46 Of} 52° O] W.S.W. Stormy. 

16,29 50} 43 Of 44 O] 48 O W. (Stormy. 

17 | 29 80] 40 0] 43 O} 51 OF} S.W. |Fair, 

18 |}29 57} 42 0146 0; 49 Of S.W. Fair. 








13th,—Eight, p.m, rain; ten, a.m. rain, 
14th,—Very stormy during night. 
15th,—Eight, a.m. heavy rain. 

16th,—Rain during night; nine, a.m, rain. 








vessel at Harwieh, which was bound to Rotterdam. It 


Was the Minerva, Captain Brown—stop, stop, it was the 


heaped-up, all-attacting fire,” and the larger the log, the 
merrier the defiance which was given to the cold without. 


17th,—Very stormy during night. 
1sth,—Severe gale during night. 
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a 
The Beauties of Chess. 
$* Ludionus effigiem belli.”—ViDA. 
—_— 

SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXII. 

WHITE. BLA 
1 Castle ...... G—7X 1 King ...... H—8 
2 Castle ...... H—7X 2 King ...... G—8 
3 Bishop ...D— 3 Castle...... F—6X 
4 Bishop......F—6 4 Knight ...E—5X 
5 Bishop...... E—5 5 Kirg ...... F—8 
6 King ...... F—6 6 King ...... G—B8or (a) 
7 Castle .,....G—7X 7 King......H—80or(b) 
8 King ......G—6 8 Pawnl...... D—1 
9 Castle ...... H—7X becomes a Queen. 
10 Castle ......H—8X MATE. 9 King...... G—8 


(a) If the black should move his King to E #, white must 
move his King to E 6, and black cannot avoid being check- 
mated the next move. 

(b) If the black move King to F 8, white must check with 
Bishop at D 6, and then move the King to E 6, 

— 
STUDY CLXIII. 

White to win with the Pawn in eleven moves; the black 

to have at least one piece when checkmated. 


Black. 






































| GH 
WHITE, 
pe —— — 
Correspondence. 
ine CHESS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In reply to a correspondent, on a question on 
chess, in your last Tuesday's (Dec. 18) Kaleidoscope, you 
quote the following psssage from Philidor :—** Any pawn 
has the privilege of advancing two squares at its first 
move; but, in this case, it may, in passing, be taken by 
uny paren, which MIGHT have taken it, if it had been 
pushed but one square.” Permit me, Sir, to ask you, 
for my information:—Supposing a white pawn to have 
made its first move (two squares,) but previously to having 
moved, was liable to be taken by a black pawn, in what 
way (supposing the white to have MADE its move) is the 
black pawn to take it? for, supposing the while to have 
ompleted the move (two squares,) it would necessarily be 
one square beyond the black pawn, by which, previously to 
its move, it wes liable to be taken.—If, Sir, you understand 
me, I shall feel obliged by your answer.—IJ am, your very 
uvbedient servant, H. 


Tbe following answer to our correspondent’s query will, 
we trust, be intelligible:—Suppose the black to have ad- 
vanced bis pawn to R4, and the white moves his pawn 
trom F@ to F 4; the black may permit it to remain on this 
square, or take it in its passage, by placing his pawn upon 


Antiquities. 





the subject. — 











TO THE EDITOR. 

81n,—TI send you the following brief description of some 
Celts found at Roseberry Topping, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. About two years ago, & man, in preparing 
to quarry freestone, at Roseberry Topping, found some 
ancient relics, (of which drawings are annexed,) in a chink 
of the rock, into which they had probably fallen by acci- 
dent. No. 1 to 9 are composed of copper, with a mixture 
of white metal, and are very hard. When found, there 
were remains of decayed wood in the sockets of some of 
them. No.8 is a fragment, and No. 9 a case or mould, 
in which No. 1 appears to have been cast. No. 10 is a 
piece of carved stone, (a species of iron sandstone, which 
gives sparks when struck with a steel.) I have not euffi- 
cient antiquarian knowledge to enable me even to guess 
at the uses to which they were intended—whether as mili- 
tary weapons, instruments of sacrifice, or masens’ tools ; 
but I shall be glad to hear the opinion of some of your 
more Icarned readers. Young, in his History of Whitby, 
supposes an ancient British town to have existed at the 
foot of Roseberry Topping. The articles are now in the 
possession of Mr. George Nicholson, at Eaglescliff, near 
Yarm, Yorkshire. R. M. 


Tom Moore, Lord Strang ford,and —p Caroline Lamb. 
—Most of our readers may remember that, a few years 
ago, it was very currently reported that Lady Caroline 
Lamb had, in a moment of passion, struck down one of 
her pages with a stool. When Tom Moore was told of 
this by Lord Strangford, he said, ** Oh, nothing is more 
natural for a literary lady than to double down a page.” = 
*¢ T would rather,” replied his Lordship, ** advise Lady 











F 3. 


Caroline to turn over a new leaf.” 


We have much pleasure in publishing the subjoined 
communication, and we hope that some of our antiquarian 
correspondents will favour us with their speculations on 


(From the Register of Arts and Sciences.) 
ON THE AREAS OF CIRCLES, 


ni, viens mee ate 
IR,—Perhaps the following remarks on th 
Circles may not be unworthy fhe notice of some 7 : 
numerous readers. The area of a circle, of one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter, is about °012271846303085, 
This Area, or any other, call A 
To which add A 
AndA X 2 
inch diameter. =" 
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13 .0.0.0A X 0 of 9 
and so on continually. 


he area of a circle, one inch in diameter, f 
being °78539816389744 deciminal of an inch, 
divide it by 144, or 
what is the same, by 12)'065449846949786 
and by 12)°005454153912482 will be the 
decimal of a foot.—This call A, and proceed as above for 
the area of a circle of one foot in diameter, and others in- 
creasing by one inch each. By these notations it may be 
observed that the primitive circle is preserved in the for- 
mation of every succeeding circle, and does away the ne- 
cessity of coining names for the soy: bet Constant in- 
creasing quantities. Iam your most obedient Servant, 


O 
Go Correspondents. 


4 Clown will not, we trust, suppose we mean to trifie with 
him. His verses shall, most assuredly, appear in our next. 
They were mislaid; but we have found them, and shall not 
lose sight of them again. 

We cannot find the manuscript of C. 4., but we shall noé 
relax our efforts during the week; and if we do not recover 
it in time for our next publication, we will readily incur 
the postage from Hereford, if our correspondent will favour 
us with a second copy. 

MELROSE ABBEY.—The trip of Bupolts shall appear in our next 
publication. 

The Sailor’s Funeral, by J. G. R. 1s reserved for next week. 
BaGaTELLEs.— If our correspondent Adolescens has access to 
our third volume, and will turn to pages 208 and 213, he 
will find a littie engraving, which explains the manner !n 
which five shillings or sixpences may be soplaced that they 
shall all be in contact. It is an excellent little problem. 
iaconnu’s communication is of too: political a cast for the 
Kaleidoscope. 

The letter of 7. R. of Alnwick shall be introduced in our next. 
Sophia is respectfully informed that we have received en 
answer to her query, which we shall publish next week.-- 
It is from Theon, whose prescription is very rational, and 
likely to prove successful, 














Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E. SM1TH 





and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 
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Local Letter Box. 


{Including Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.] 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1826. 





‘ CHURCHES. 


——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of your valuable 


paper, to suggest to those in autherity, whether forms to H 


kneel upon, attached to the free seats in St. Paul’s Church, 
similar to those in St. John’s, would not bp a great accommo- 
dation to that portion of the cengregation who sit there? 
The seats are also very uncomfortable in consequence of the 
sloping backs; could not this be remedied at a trifling ex- 
pense? The free seats of St. Nicholas’s, and other Churches, 
are also unprovided with any convenience for kneeling on. 
Your insertion of the above, as early as convenient, will 
greatly oblige, Yours, &c. A POOR MAN. 





Advertisements, 


’I\O be LET, a HOUSE, No. 50, Rodney-street ; where 
‘ two of Broadwood’s fine-toned PrAno Forres (nearly 
new) are to be sold cheap.—For particulars “ay as above. 





concern.) 





PRIVATE _TUITION., I 

Me. W. JEVONS continues to give private instruc- 

I. tion inthe Greek and Latin Languages, Ancient and 
Modern History,.Geography, Belles Lettres, Composition, 
Elocution, Moral, and, Mental Mowery 45,4 Natural Philoso- 
phy (illustrated by experiments) and the Mathematics. His 
plan of instruction is particularly adapted for those Young 
Persons who have just completed the usual course of a School 
Education, and is designed to afford them that guidance and 
assistance in their literary pursuits, which are so peculiarly 
needful at that important period of life—For terms and par- 
ticulars apply.at the Printers’, or at No. 7, Alfred-street. 


HE ACADEMY for GENERAL INSTRUCTION 
fn Useful and Polite English Literature, Greek, Latin, 
Modern es, Science,..&c. 

TOP OF BOLD-STREET, 
Will be opened, for the admission of Pupils, on the 


lst of February next, under the superintendence of 
Mr. WILLIAM CHARLES DUNCAN. 








TERMS: PER ANNUM. 
Complete English Course, including Mathematics, 8 Guineas. 
Greek and Latin, with the above...-- ----- ++» 10 Do. 
Ditto, without English -. - 8 Do. 
French or Italian ..+--+.++++++e++ or ceccecs 


. eoccee 4 Dow 

Drawing, Music, and Dancing, by approved Masters, on 
the usual terms. 

In an age of fusing, and the pretended performance of 
impossibilities, like the present, it is extremely difficult for 
a new claimant of public, patronage to hope to succeed, 
without offering some inducements equal, if not superior, 
to any before offered. Indeed, a stranger, when he reads the 
numerous advertisements which daily teem from the public 
press, stating that the most difficult of either the living or 
d Languages may be acquired in a comparatively few 
weeks or months, Penmanship in a few hours, Drawing, &c. 
in as few lessons, minh well imagine that we were the most 
erudite and accomplished nation on earth, and that so far 
from there being employment for new teachers, there could 
not beasufficiency for somany superexcellent ones, abounding 
as they do in every city and town of this our prosperous and 
envied empire; but they are only strangers who think thus; 
for time and experience have proved to all reflecting, sober, 
sensible people, that all these modern chimeras are fallacious, 
and that the good old plan, improved by system, is, after all, 
the best. The Proprietor of this Establishment, therefore, 
not pretending to effect much more than what the modest, 
silent, unobtrusive merit of many of his (now) respectable 
cotemporaries have, perhaps, already effected, appeals, for 
the first time, to a Liverpool public, resting his claim fora 
portion of their patronage solely on his assiduity, and long 
experience in the instruction of youth, on the most approved 
plans—many of which, though they do not excite hopes 
which never can be realized, do, in no inconsiderable degree, 
facilitate improvement. Plan, ora systematic mode of doing 
business, is every thing. Mr. Duncan has little more to say 
of his, than that it has met with decided success, as he is pre- 
pared to prove by the most respectable references. 

Any inquiries respecting the Academy, will be answered on 
applying at the Feathers Hatel, Clayton-square; of Evans, 
Curawrn, and HALL, Castle-etreet; Mr. WILLAN, Bold-street; 
Wnittincuam and Dawson, King-street; Hutcuinson and 
WILiiamson, Mersey-street; Mr. Tuomas Bury, 119, New 
Scotland-road; Mr. RicwArp Quinn, 1, Manesty-lane; Mr. 
Crump, Old Church-yard; A. F. O’NgiL. and Co. 36, Manes- 
ty-lane; and Mr. GBRARD ATKINSON, No. 2, Olid Dock. 

N.B. The impossibility of entering intoa regular or minute 
detail of an extensive syatem, or its different bearings, 








THIODON’S 
ORIGINAL, MECHANICAL, AND PICTURESQUE 
‘THEATRE OF ARTS, 

AT THE LARGE ROOM, YORK HOTEL, IN 
TARLRTON-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


hibition will commence with the following Pieces: 


of Bonaparte. 
of Britannia. This representation will terminate with t 
Ascension of Britannia from the Car of Neptune. 


land. 
Mat de Cocagne, an Aquatic Exhibition on the River. 


Army of Reserve, consisting vf 30,000 men ! 
pass Ing of Troops over dreadful Precipices, and 

nfantry drawing Cannon, Caissons, » 
at several miles’distance. T’ 


ngdom. 
Characteristic Phenomena. 


hibition ig totally unconnect 
thing of the description yet produced in Liverpool. 


for the Season (not transferable) 10s. 6d. 


T 
rise at Eight o'clock. 
N. B.—A change of Pieces will take place every week. 


30, STRAND. 
HE DIPLOMATIST; or, DANGER AVERTED. 


Aix-la-Chapelle her population pouring, 
To view a female Aeronaut’s ascent 
The preparations every eye devouring— 
Appear’d a noble English Lord intent 
Not on balloon so grand, the while inflating, 
But mission diplomatique meditating 
Unheeded then by him the scene attractive, 
In reverie profound, with form inactive, 
Fix’d on the ground each ruminating eye, 
His Boots by Warren’s Jet illumin’d high, 
When, lo! reflected in their glossy shade, 
Th’ intrepid female’s danger was displayed. 
The aerial vessel in the Boots he view'd, 
While from the car by feeble hand suspended, 
The lovely voyager her life had ended, 
When rous’d from Present. her course this Lord pursued, 
Caught in his arms the interesting stranger, 
Safe, by his gallantry, from further danger, 
Rewarded now with Beauty’s grateful thanks, 
Throng reas’d on throng in much admiring ranks, 
The nobleman and lady gratulating ; 
But all absorb’d in wonder while narrating, 
This gallant Lord, that this most timely aid 
Originated in the lucid shade 
That ever emanates from Warren’s Blacking, 
Aix-la-Chapelle in taste refined not lacking, 
Where now by ev'ry rank and class respected 
Is Warren’s name—nor e’er shall Fame forget 
The brilliant Blacking that a life protected. 











This easy Shining and Brilliant BLACKING , Prepared by 


Robert Warren , 


30, STRAND, London; and Sold in Livgenpoor by 
Eastwood, Parker-street, |Orange, Whitechapel. 
Calvert, Cleveland-square, /Haisnett, Paradise-street, 
Aldersey, London-road, |Atkins, Ranelagh-street, 
Williams, Lord-street. Booth, Castle-street. 





through the medium of an advertisement or card, has in- 
diced Mr. Duncan to prepare a pamphlet, by way of prospec- 
tis, in which his — or system will be fully developed, and | 
may be had in a few days, at any of the already mentioned | 


places referred to, for the answering of inquiries. 


Chamberlain, Church-street 
And sold in every ‘Town in the Kingdom. 
aa oy in Bottles 6d, 10d. 12d. and 18d.each. Also PASTE 
LACKING, in Pots 6d. 12d. and 18d, ench. A Shilling 
Pot of Paste is equal to Four 1s. Bottles of Liquid. 


MP HIS PRESENT EVENING (MONDAY) the 2d 
instant, and every Evening During the Week, the Ex- 


Part 1.—The ISLAND of ST. HELENA, the late Residence 
In this Piece will be introduced the Trium on 
e 


Part 2—The CITY of AMSTERDAM, the Capital of Hol- 
In this Scene will be a beautiful representation of the 


Part 3—BONAPARTE CROSSING the ALPS, with his 
The continual 
roops of 
&c. are seen 
his Piece has particularly excited 
the admiration of a)l Amateurs of Painting. It will not be : J 

repea an entirely new Sicilian Melo Drame, 


Part 4.—The wonderful and unrivalled AUTOMATON on 
the FLYING ROPE, the only one of this construction in the 


Te conclude with a STORM at SEA, accompanied with its 


ed with those exhibited under 
the same title, and, he ventures to assert, superior to any 
Front Seats, 3s.—Second Seats, 28.—Back Seats, 1s.—Ticket 
he Doors to be opened at Seven, and the Curtain to 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


A LETTER t0 FERDINAND of BOURBON, King 
of Spain, by ANTONIO OLAVARRIA, Captain of Ca- 
valry of the Constitutional Army, and an Enemy of Despots 
and Tyrants; with an English Translation by Henry 
Lucas, Professor of Languages. 
Sold by R. Rockhiff, Liverpool ; Longman and Co. London, 
and by the Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 





By Permission of the Worshipful the Mayor. 


Liverpool MOlymuie Circus, 


CHRISTIAN-STREET, 





2) 


OS WEDNESDAY next, the 4th instant, for the 
x T of MONSIEUR DECOUR, the celebrated French 
—— ee being the last night of his Performance in Liver- 
pool, The Evening’s Entertainments will commenee with 
ak now performing at 
the Royal Cobourg Theatre, replet it. H J ore 
and peculiar effects, entitled’ eee wr — 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER; 
Or, TRUE REVENGE. 


A GRAND ENTREE and CAVALCADE of AMAZONS. 


Mr. Thiodon respectfully assures the Public, that his Ex- 
The EXERCISES of GRACE and AGILITY upon a HORSE, 
D. 


without Saddle or Bridle, by Mr. Woetnrur 
Clown, Mr. Usner. 
Master of the Ring, Mr. Wippicomn, 
A COMIC SONG, by MR. SLOMAN. 


MUSCULAR FEATS, 
BY MONSIEUR DKCOUR: 

First,—He will commence by raising from the ground a 
561b, weight on each thumb, ringing them over his ond, and 
finally holding them out with his arms fully extended. 

Second,—He will raise his budy into an horizontal position 
by his arms, on the back of two chairs, his face to the stage, 
and in that attitude will bear 112lb, welght between his 
shoulders, 

Third,—He will raise himself between two ropes, and 
turn his body over his arms, and in that inverted position 
ae bet ree on his back. 

‘ourth,—Two bottles being placed on a table, he will 
raise himself by his arms, till his body becomes parallel to 
the Stage, without the bottles being heid, with perteet ease 
and safety. 

Fifth,—He will raise himself by his muscular powers by 
tween two ropes, till his feet become as high as his head, 
and in that position will sustain a 561b. weight on each avin, 
and one on his breast. 

Lastly,—MoLa Pnevumarica, or the WeaTuencock. T's 
is the most surprising feat ever contemplated. He will 
ascend a single rope, which is suspended from the top of the 
stage; and, when about ten feet high, taking hold of the 
rope with each hand, his arm fully extended, he will raise 
his body (solely by the strength of his arms) into a perfectly 
horizontal position, and, in this astonishing situation, he 
will ped er round five or six times like a weathercock, the 
rope serving as the axle. ‘This extraordinary feat ean 
searcely be believed unless witnessed.—The whole of Vous 
Decour’s performances —~ perfectly graceful and eusy t 
himself. He will also give u classical and striking repre 
sentation of the 
ANTIQUE STATUES. 

The Hercules Furens—-The Fighting Gladiator—\chil'es 
throwing the Discus—Hercules tearing the Nemern Lion~ 
Paris drawing his Bow-—Milo the A(helite. 
Mons. DECQUR will perform his astonishing 
FEATS of DEXTERITY, 





The whole to conclude with an extravagantly whiinsical 
| Burletta called the 
TWO BEARS, or BLACK & WHITE, 
J. KINLOCK, Stage Manager. 
CY For particulars see bills of the day. 
| 
| 


Prices of Admission :—Boxes, 38. 6d.; Pit, 2«.; Gallery, Ix 
| Nights of Performing, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
| Thursday, and Friday. 
| Doors to be opened at Half-past Five, and the Performance 
; to commence at Half-past Six precisely. 
| Tickets and Places to be taken at the Rox Saloon of the 
' Circus, from Ten till Three o’elock every day. 
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By Permission of the Worshipful the Mayor. 


Nelv ‘f#linor Theatre, 


LATE DOMINION OF FANCY. 
PANTHEON, TOP OF CHURCH-STREET. 


— * 


a 
"J\HIS PRESENT MONDAY, the 2d instant, will be 
performed, for the first time here, a new Grand Serio 
Comic Melo Drame, in three acts, with new Music, Scenery, 
Dresses, and Decorations, called 


RUTHVEN, THE SMUGGLER; 


Orn, EDGAR, THE OUTCAST. 


After which, a new Comic Interlude, called 
QUARTER DAY; 


Or, How To Pay your RENT. 


—_—— 


The whole to conclude with the laughable Burletta of 
THE MAN AND THE MARQUIS; 
OR, THE THREE SPECTRES OF THE CASTLE OF 
ST. VALORIL. 


The entrance to the Boxes and Pit will be in Church- 
street—to the Gallery, in Brooks'-alley, Hanover-street and 
Poat-office-place; so that those Ladies and Gentlemen who 
may wish to visit the Boxes or Pit, will not be annoyed by 
an assembled crowd at the principal entrance of the Theatre. 
And it 1s particularly requested the Public will take notice, 
that proper officers will be stationed at the doors, as well as 
in all parts of the house, to preserve order and regularity. 

The Box-office will be conducted by Mr. Flower, of whom 
Places for the Boxes may be taken; which will continue 
epen from Eleven till Three o'clock every day. 

A new Comic Pantomime will shortly be produced, 
Admission :—Boxes, 28. 6d.; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 6d. 
Halt-price at half-past Eight o’clock :—Boxes, 18: 6d.; Pit, 1s. 

Doors open at Six o’clock, and the curtain will rise precisely 
at Seven. 
N.B. The Theatre will always be well aired. 





WILL CLOSE IN A FEW DAYS, IN THE 
—EE 


ROTUNDA,| 


Ne hee 
(Krected for the purpose, at a great expense) 


NEAR THE 
NEW MARKET, IN GREAT CHARLOTTE-STREET, 


TI HE extensive and highly-finished PANORAMA of 
the CITY and BAY of NAPLES, Painted by H. A. Bar- 
xer, who has been established nearly 50 years in Leicester- 
u London. 
“(The Panorama presents, besides the well-known romantic 
beauties of Naples, a more extended display of the delightful 
surrounding country than has ever been exhibited, and which 
the circular form of the Panorama is calculated togive a more 
general knowledge of than any other Exbibition of the day. 
Open from Ten in the Morning till Dusk. Admission, 1s. 
Descriptive Books, with Plate, 6d. 
To be LET, for three months, ora longer term, as may be 
agreed on, the ROTUNDA, which 1s situated in the most 
central part of the town. (One concern.) 

















a 26th ears ios 
Case of WILLIAM LEE who, er suffering nine rs froma 
tk Scorbutic Eruption, was effectually cured ‘by the use of 
J. Lignum and Son's Antiscorbutic Drops and Oin . : 
VENTLEMEN,—If the publication of my case will 
¥ be of any service in promoting the sale of your Anti- 
scorbutic Drops and Ointment, you are at rfect liberty to 
make what use of it you please. For the last nine years I 
have had upon my legs and arms & very troublesome dry 
scaly eruption, which, notwithstanding the numerous re- 
medies I had recourse to, continued to get worse, till I was 
fortunate enough to try your Antiscorbutie Drops and Oint- 
ment for the Dry Scurvy. After using them for about three 
months, the eruption entirely disappeared, and the marks 
only remain. I shall feel pleasure in answering any in- 
quiries, either personally. or if by letter, post paid. And 
om ours 0! ently, 
seentarns WM. LEE, Labourer at Mr. Ormrod’s Foundry. 
N.B.—Inquirers may have further information on appli- 
eation to me, — at Mr. Ormrod'’s Foundry, o: at Mr. 
» ss, Chorlton-row. 
a ene, John Lignum and Son, Surgeons, Manchester. 
These Drops are sold in moulded square bottles, at 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d. and hs. each, by John Lignum and Son, Surgeofs, 
&c. 63, Bridge-street, Manchester ; T. Parker, Duke’s-place, 
Duke's Dock; Gore, Liverpool; Garside, Ormskirk and 
Southport; J. and J. Haddock, Warrington; the Executors 
of the late Mr. Addison, Preston; Gardner, Yates, and Scow- 
croft, Bolton; Rogerson and Wood, Blackburn ; Brougham, 
Burslem; Allbut, Hanley ; England and Spivey, Hudders- 
field; Heaton and Baines, Leeds} Hargreaves and Braddock, 
Oldham; Booth, Rochdale; Claye, ney oot] Soulby, Ul- 
verston; Mrs. Hurst, Wakefeld; Mrs. C tchley, Wigan; 
and all respectable Medicine Venders, ‘ 
Of whom also may be had, Mr. Lignum’s Improved VE- 
GETABLE LOTION, for all Scorbu Eruptions, price 2s. 


Theatre-Mopal, Liverpool. 


AMATEUR PLAY. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. RYLEY. 
N SATURDAY, the 14th of January, 1826, will be 
performed Sheridan's excellent Comedy of 
THE RIVALS. 
The part of ptein Absolute, by a Gentleman Amateur. 
Sir Anthony Absolute «....... by a Gentleman Amateur. 
matoat ee 











-by a Gentleman Amateur. 


ulk’ Seecveee -by a Gentleman Amateur. 
VI. oe reeeeee -by a Gentleman Amateur. 

+ eeceeesceeees -by a Gentleman Amateur. 
Coachman .. -by a Gentleman Amateur. 
JAMEB ore ceceeeiee -»»by a Gentleman Amateur. 
JONMN «ee eecececeess ---by a Gentleman Amateur. 
William ..-....... sseeeadon ved by a Gentleman Amateur. 


Lydia Languish, Miss Kenneth—Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Taylor 
Kitty, Miss Jones 
And JULIA, by a YOUNG LADY of LIVERPOOL, her first 
attempt on any Stage. ~s 


Between the Play and Farce the following Entertainments, 
by GENTLEMEN AMATEURS: : 

A Saitor’s Hornretpr, Dressed in Character.—The Bouton 

BATHER’s AQUATIC MISFORTUNES AT LIVERPOOL.—SONG, in the 

Character of a Jew. 


After which, 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD, 
The Mad Dunstable Actor. 


Sylvester ......---. by a Gentleman Amateur. 
Manager seteeee ++++-by a Gentleman Amateur. 
With the Farce of 


RAISING THE WIND. 
Jerremy Diddler ....--by a Gentleman Amateur. 
nwould +++>by a Gentleman Amateur. 
tteeeeneeers -+++by a Gentleman Amateur. 
Waiter -.....-- -+»eby a Gentleman Amateur. 
Old Plainway -....+-+++ by a Gentleman Amateur. 
Miss Plainway- - Miss Jones—Miss Durable. - Mrs. Taylor. 
The whole Play and Farce, &c. with the exception of three 
‘ Ladies, to be performed by AMATEURS. 






Tickets to be had, and Boxes to be taken, at Mrs. Goore’s 
Straw Bonnet Warehouse, Williamson-square. 








BIRMINGHAM 
HEN AND CHICKENS HOTEL, NEW-STREET, ROYAL 
MAIL AND UNIVERSAL COACH OFFICE. 


HE following Royal Mails and Post COACHES, 

conducted with every attention to the comfort of Pas- 
sengers, and travelling at as quick arate as is consistent 
with safety, leave the above Office: 

LONDON HIBERNIA, every morning at Six, through 
Oxford, Henley-on-Thames, Slough (near Eton and Windsor) 
and Hounslow. 

LONDON ECLIPSE, mornings at Eight, through Coventry. 
Arrives half-past Eight. 

LONDON PRINCE OF WALES, evenings at Seven, through 
Oxford, Henley-on-Thames, Slough, and Hounslow. Arrives 
at Nine next morning. 

‘ om DON POST COACH, every morning at Ten, through 
x for 

By this conveyance Passengers will have the peculiar ad- 
vantage of sleeping the night at Oxford, or proceeding on 
at their pleasure. 

BRISTOL, BATH, AND EXETER ROYAL MAIL, even- 
ings at Eight, from whence ceaches to Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, and all parts of the West. 

BRISTOL DAY COACH, mornings at Seven. 

BATH DAY COACH, mornings a quarter before Seven. 

WORCESTER COACHES, mornings at Seven, and half- 
past Nine, and afternoon at Three. 

CHELTENHAM COACH, mornings at half-past Nine. 

SOWTHAMPTON, GOSPORT, and PORTSMOUTH POST 

COACH, every morning(except Sunday) and every evening 
at Six o'clock. 
OXFORD and SOUTHAMPTON DAY COACH, mornings 
at{half-past Ten, from whence coaches proceed to Portsmouth 
and the Isle of pe . 

LEICESTER and STAMFORD ROYAL MAIL, mornings at 


Eight. 
LEICESTER PILOT, every day at Two o'clock. 
COVENTRY COACHES, at Eight in the morning, and Two 
in the Evening. 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL MAIL, evenings a quarter before 
Eight, through Stafford, Stone, and Newcastle. 
LiveRPoo ROCKET, ait at half-past Nine. 
SHREWSBURY and HOLYHEAD, morning at half-past 
Eight, and night at half-past Nine. 
ANCHES. ER ROYAL MAIL, morning at Six. 
MANCHESTER EXPRESS, morning at Eight o’clock. 
SHEFFIELD and LEEDS ROYAL MAIL, morning at Six. 
SHEFFIELD and LEEDS TELEGRAPH, morning at half- 
st Five. 
POERBY ROYAL MAIL, morning at Six. 





luded. 
O04 are SCURVY OINTMENT may now be had of 
the above Agents, price 1s, 9d. each Pot, duty included, 


NOTTINGHAM ROYALMAIL, morning at Six. 
WADDELL and Co Proprietors. 





SUPERIOR TRAVELLING from the Roya Matt 
\J COACH OFFICES, CROWN INN, Redcross-street, and 
phoned o HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, by the following 

CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at a quarter past 
Four, through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and mrith. to 
the Bush and Coffee House Inns, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the 
following morning, and proceeds thence to Dumfries, Glas 
gow, and Edinburgh. 

WHITEHAVEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoon at a 
quarter past Four, through Kendal, Penrith, Keswick, 
Cockermouth, and Workington; arrives at the King’s Arms 
Inn, Whitehaven, by Three the following afternoon. 

PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL MAIL, every morn- 
ing at a quarter before 9 

PORTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, every’ evening at a 
p nee past Four, through Carlisle, Dunfries, Calling- 

ork, Gatehouse, Newton- » Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arms Inn, Portpatrick. 

ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 

4 




















Eleven. 
Miles. |Time alld Should arr. 

Warrington............ sresececeel 18 2h. 10m.) 1h. 10m. 
Knutsford «-.--....ccccevceeseee] 12 25 2 35 

Allowed for Dinner..-.-.-. —30 
Congleton ......+...eseeee sooe] 14 1 45 4 5 
Talkothe Hill .......... 7410 55 5 45 
Nowesetle wes qasenqee den 5 Oo 40 6 25 

Fi cdebe sphedeaktasee | 9 1 1 d 

Woolsey Bridge.. ........ oo 12 1 30 Hf 3 

Allowed for Supper. - ene e 
Lichfiela .... 10 |1 #10 10 45 
Tamworth 7 |0 55 1l #0 
Atherstone 9 1 5 12 45 
Coventry 14 1 5&5 2 35 
Dunchureh 1131 20 3 55 
ete os Be se 8 |/1 0O 4 55 

oney Stratford ........ ore -| 20 2 30 5 

‘nian Allowed for Breakfi 20 A. 

RAF IRE> cccccccccccccccs -| 28 3-¢é 0 
South Mims +} 11 1 20 12 $0 
London --....--+- 17 1/2 #10 3 0 











TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 
The Public are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachinen and one Guard are the 
complement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at Congie- 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney wy toy seb gt and London, and at no other 
place.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers are requested to withhold their usual perquisites. 

GLASGOW.—The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at a quarter before Five, through in, 
Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sanguhar, 
Cumnock, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswell, and Mairnskirk, 
arrives at the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—-The Lord Exmouth, ele- 
gant Post Coach, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkby-Stephen, Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Kuekland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. 

‘ ee and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 
ng at Eight. 

LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
stang, tothe King’s Arms and Royal Oak Inns, Lancaster, 
in seven hours. 

BLACKRURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches, every morning at Eight, and afternoon at Three. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, thro eston, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Amb] e, Keswick, Cocker- 
mouth, and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 


haven. 

COVENTRY Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Eleven. 

SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BEDFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a day. 

EDINBURGH.—The North Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Loug- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at a quarter past Four, 

MANCHESTER Post Coaches daily, in four hours, to the 
Star Inn, D wate, Manchester. 

%_* Will not be accountable for meray Watches, Plate, 
Jewels, Writings, Goods, or any other kind of Package or 
Parcel whatsoever, if lost or d ed,-unless insured and 
paid for at the time of delivery. e 
All Goods, Parcels, and Passengers’ Luggage not claimed in 
one month after delivery, and the charge paid, will be con- 
sidered at the sole risk of the owner, and sold to pay the 
said charges thereon. 








Performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Co. 
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